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That the minds 
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**,.. that the minds of the faithful, 
by means of these visible signs of 
religion and devotion may: be 
aroused to the contemplation of 
the highest mysteries’’,* we have 
dedicated a rigorously disciplined 
skill, a most exacting chemical 
science, and a profound conviction 
that articles used for sacred pur- 
poses should incorporate in their 
manufacture, purity, dignity and 
fineness of structure. 
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aga 286 F fr Oct. 27 (p. 87). In the future, if 
divorced because of an adultery, both 
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Parsons 290 ° 
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; 99 The seriousness of this decision lies in 
ae : the reasoning behind it. No longer is it a 
se eeee 293 § faulty scriptural exegesis of Matt. 19:9 
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- used, The Lutheran minister who declared 
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es 300 § he could go home “and face young people 
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was ignored. The applause and approval 
went to Dr. Henry H. Bagger, president 
f of the Lutheran Theological Seminary. “I 
‘ feel it is time,” he stated, “that we make 
our professions match our practices and 
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tian writers did not hesitate to use secular 
philosophy to explain and defend the faith, 
why should we be less eager to baptize 
scientific research as a means of more 
fully understanding religious experience? 

F. T. SEVERIN, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Good Samaritans 


Eprror: Referring to the letter from W. O. 
R. in the Nov. 3 America [on the need of 
foster homes for] mental patients, I am in- 
clined to agree that some religious organ- 
ization should be happy to help those pa- 
tients when discharged. I would imagine 
that the Brothers of Saint John of God 
would be very glad to do their part in this 
matter. 

As for us here, Little Brothers of the 
Good Shepherd, we do have the joy of 
having two such cases with us. We con- 
sider them as part of us since they are ever 
ready to help us in all manual work. They 
have the welfare of the house very much 
at heart; but they do need attention and 
kindness at all times. 

I hope that this letter may carry some 
weight towards the welfare of those in 
need. 

(Bro.) Matutas BARRETT 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Voter’s Choice 


Epiror: ... For some time now, we have 
noted that on any public issue, be it Ni- 
agara power or the Right to Work laws, 
AMERICA was on the left. While disagree- 
ing with your views, we felt that your ar- 
guments were presented fairly and intelli- 
gently.... 

However, in the Oct. 27 “Washington 
Front,” the comments expressed were lu- 
dicrous . . . for a magazine designed for 
thinking Catholics. The statement that 
Americans won’t vote because they are 
bored with Madison Avenue techniques 
shows a complete lack of awareness of the 
issues that stir 60 million Americans to 
do their duty. 

But the crusher was the statement that 
nobody votes the straight ticket. My wife 
and I and many of our friends do. We are 
not ashamed to stand up as Republicans 
and support the ticket from Ike down to 
the County Supervisor because we believe 
that the Republican party is the bulwark 
against a Socialist America... . 

JaMes F. Leary 
White Plains, N. Y. 








Revised Edition 
of an Outstanding Favorite 








MORAL PROBLEMS IN 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE 


Originally by 
PATRICK FINNEY, C.M.; 
Revised and Enlarged by 
PATRICK O’BRIEN, C.M., S.T.D. 


$4.75 


In its revision by Father O’Brien, 
Moral Problems in Hospital Practice 
upholds the standards and quality of 
the original work, and its purpose is 
the same: to supply direct and ac- 
curate answers to medical problems 
in hospital practice. Using the text- 
book style only rarely to highlight 
certain areas, Father O’Brien features 
the appealing device of the direct 
question and answer method devel- 
oped by Father Finney. The revision 
is as compact and competent as the 
original, alive with respect and ad- 
miration for the men who treat men’s 
bodily ills so that the spiritual good 
of mankind will be enlarged. 


LORD THAT I MAY SEE 
by N. G. M. Van Doornik 


Explains Catholic teaching in simple 
language for the non-Catholic. Cath- 
olics who wish to introduce the 
Church to their friends will welcome 
Lord That I May See. 


269 pp., $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
Publishers 
15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Current Comment 





WEEK’S NEWS FROM THE HOME FRONT 


Now Ike’s the Boss 


Evidence keeps mounting to indicate 
that the President, ready for his second 
term as political leader of the free 
world, is going to “pound the desk” a 

‘ bit this time and “show who is boss 
around here.” 

By his own admission, pounding the 
desk isn’t the President’s style. How- 
ever, we can now confidently look for 
him to direct his Administration with 
a forcefulness rarely shown during his 
first term. 

Mr. Eisenhower, it is reported, is 
not so satisfied as he once was with 
the efficacy of his “staff system.” Demo- 
cratic campaign charges about his “part- 
time” Presidency have stung him.’ He 
is reacting. He intends to hold a strong 
hand on the Government he directs. 
His strength derives from the unquali- 
fied personal mandate given the Presi- 
dent a month ago. 

Informed sources in Washington 
believe that the President interprets 
that mandate as a popular bipartisan 
challenge, not only to himself, but also 
to Congress. He may be expected, there- 
fore, to push Congress hard for the 
things he wants done for the nation. 

We shall all welcome the new 
strength of this much-admired, moder- 
ate man. It is needed in the conduct of 
today’s troubled world affairs. We need 
it if we are to get on with racial deseg- 
regation here at home. Only a forceful 
President can batter down the doors 
which now exclude Hungarian and other 
refugees. 


“What Is Your Religion?” 


This query was recently put to resi- 
dents in four Wisconsin centers. It was 
tacked on to the employment question- 
aire that the U. S. Census Bureau takes 
every month in 300 spots across the 
country. But it was only a test. Accord- 
ing to census officials no decision has 
yet been taken as to whether the 1960 
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U. S. Population Census will include 
a question on religious affiliation. 

The purpose of the recent sampling 
was to determine whether this type of 
information can be collected accurately 
and efficiently by census enumerators. 
We have discussed the religious census 
previously (9/1/56, p. 496), and our 
comments elicited a letter from Census 
Director Robert W. Burgess (10/13/56, 
p. 21). Apparently there is a disposi- 
tion in Washington to give the project 
a fair hearing. But questions of feasi- 
bility are really secondary to the ques- 
tion whether sufficient backing exists 
for such a head-count on religious affilia- 
tion. 

Up to the present the Association 
of Statisticians of American Religious 
Bodies seems to be the only official 
group to voice such a demand to Wash- 
ington. This is an inter-denominational 
technical group that includes repre- 
sentatives of all the major faiths in the 
country. But the parent denominations 
should soon express their open and 
official desire. The time is running out 
for inclusion of the religion query in 
the 1960 enumeration. 


Dr. Saulnier for Dr. Burns 


In his first interview since succeed- 
ing Arthur F. Burns as chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, Raymond J. Saulnier empha- 
sized the continuing threat of inflation. 
A specialist in business cycles like his 
predecessor, Dr, Saulnier believes with 
him that the Federal Government 
should use its resources “to moderate 
economic fluctuations.” It must be alert, 
that is, “not only to counteract a con- 
traction of the economy, but to resist 
inflationary developments.” 

This identity of beliefs in the sta- 
bilizing role of the Government ex- 
plains in part at least why, as a former 
Columbia University colleague of 
Messrs. Burns and Saulnier told us last 
week, no one expects much change in 





the kind of economic advice the Preg. 
dent has been getting. 

The incoming chairman is not, hoy. 
ever, a carbon copy of his predecessor 
Dr. Burns has been worried, for jp. 
stance, about the impact of the Federal 


Reserve Board’s tight-money policy on” 
housing and small business. Some ob. 
servers doubt whether Dr. Saulnier jg 
equally apprehensive. In general, Dy.) 
Burns is thought to be somewhat more) 


forthright and concrete than his suo. 


cessor in taking stands on controversial] | 


issues. Though Dr. Saulnier does very 


definitely have a mind of his own, the © 


opinions he passes on to the President 
are likely to be more the consensus 
of the three-man council and less his 
own personal opinions than is said to” 
have been the case during Dr. Bums — 
tenure. 

We welcome Dr. Saulnier’s appoint. | 











© 


ment. It guarantees that the high stand. © 
ard of economic thinking that pre | 
vailed under Dr. Burns will be con. | 
tinued. ie 


Mixed Marriage Solution 


Many studies have been made of what © 
happens, _ religiously speaking, to 
couples who embark on a mixed mar- ® 
riage and, more particularly, to their | 
children. The latest survey of this type | 
appears in the November Ave Maria, | 
The findings are quite alarming. They 
deserve serious consideration, especially 
by Catholic parents whose children are 
moving on to marriageable age. 

Starting with the figure from the 1956 : 
Official Catholic Directory that one out 
of every four marriages recorded that 
year was between a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic, these conclusions were 
reached: 1) Catholic-Protestant mar- 
riages show a divorce and separation 
rate three times higher than unions 
where both parties are of the same faith; 
2) the promises made before mixed 
marriages are not kept in 30 per cent of 
such marriages; 3) about 30 per cent of 
Catholics involved in such marriages be- 
come lost to the faith. 

The survey reports general agreement 
among diocesan chancellors that two 
developments are imperative if the 
problem is to be solved. The first is @ 
more vivid realization of parental re 
sponsibility. “Whom their daughters 
date, to whom they become engaged, 
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and whom they marry means nothing 
to [many mothers] unti! 24 hours af- 
ter the wedding ceremony,” one chan- 
cellor said. 

The second step is the “creation of 
opportunities for young people to meet 
socially.” In parishes where priests 
work hard toward this end, mixed 
marriages drop markedly. 


Oil for Europe 


By rebuffing urgent pleas for emer- 
gency oil shipments to Western Europe, 
the Administration has exposed itself to 
a gathering storm of criticism. On hear- 
ing the news that Washington had re- 
fused to activate the American Middle 


East Emergency Oil Committee, which 
was set up last summer after the Egyp- 
tian seizure of the Suez Canal, one radio 
commentator exclaimed in angry disgust 
that the Administration was playing in- 
to Soviet hands. He suggested that the 
President and the State Department 
were still so incensed over the Franco- 
British attack on Egypt that they 
tended to overlook our heavy invest- 
ment in West European recovery and 
our paramount interest in Nato. 

From the Administration’s viewpoint 
the issue is not that simple. By not per- 
mitting the Emergency Oil Committee 
to start operations now, Washington is, 
of course, keeping pressure on Britain 
and France to accept the UN settle- 
ment in Egypt. But that is not the only, 
or even the chief, reason for its policy. 


A stronger motivation is the fear that if 
this country went to the aid of Britain 
and France, the flow of Arab oil to the 
free world might come to a complete 
stop. Though no Iraqi oil is reaching the 
Mediterranean, the Trans Arabian Pipe 
Line is daily delivering 325,000 barrels 
from Saudi Arabia. Our Government 
wants that flow, as well as tanker ship- 
ments from the Persian Gulf, to con- 
tinue. 


. .- Dollars and Tankers 


Nevertheless, the Administration can- 
not long persist in refusing to help, not 
merely France and Britain, but all the 
countries of Western Europe. The 
blocking of the Suez and the sabotage 
of the pipelines from Iraq mean a loss 





—A Young Man Tells about Hungary 


The crew was wonderful and the food was ex- 
cellent on that very first “mercy plane” which 
landed us at McGuire air base on November 21. 
But the flight was not a pleasure trip. The many 
sleepless nights, the crowded camps in hospitable 
Austria, to say nothing of those last days in Buda- 
pest and our trip to the border—all this just about 
knocked us out completely for the last stretch of 
the journey from Vienna to the United States. 

Still, there is no comparison between these last 
thirty-six hours, with all their hardships, and the 
half-hour ride in a police wagon which took us 
to prison in 1948. There I spent five years with 
my fellow Jesuit scholastics and with other 
priests. Later on, after 1953, I had to spend all 
my time simply earning a living as an ordinary 
worker instead of doing what I was supposed to 
do—study theology. I have been a Jesuit scholastic 
for 15 years. I am sure you don’t blame me for 
escaping. I was anxious to be ordained—sometime, 
somehow. But in Hungary it looked hopeless. I 
have therefore some very good reasons to feel 
strongly about religious freedom. 

Was there religious freedom in Hungary? The 
answer comes as a shock to some of my inter- 
viewers. The Communists never closed our 
churches. I hardly ever missed daily Mass and 
Communion. But the whole visible organization 
of the Church, everything except altar and sac- 
risty, has been destroyed. Catholic schools were 





Mr. Mate, Hungarian Jesuit seminarian, has just 
escaped from behind the Iron Curtain. He told 
America this story three days after his arrival at 
Camp Kilmer on November 21. 





all but annihilated. The Catholic press has been 
destroyed. The result? The churches are crowded 
with adults. At the same time, the youth of Hun- 
gary, uninstructed in their faith and completely 
cut off from the influence of the Church, are 
drifting away from faith and practice. Their over- 
worked parents lack for the most part the skill 
to provide instruction at home. Radio Free Eu- 
rope, in itself a tremendous means of propaganda 
and listened to by everybody, offered little or 
nothing to satisfy religious needs. Ignorance is 
appalling. Because the youth don’t know, they 
don’t care, of course. How could they? This does 
not make them Communists, to be sure. But dar- 
ing hatred of communism is not necessarily the 
same thing as heroic love of Christ. 

I, too, have had my share of shock these past 
few days. It seems to me that too many Catholics 
in the West think that everything will turn out 
just fine if they simply pray and then leave all 
practical matters to divine Providence. Don’t mis- 
understand: I believe in divine Providence. But I 
also know that the Church Christ founded is a 
visible one, with visible means of spreading His 
doctrine. Allow this framework to be destroyed 
and no wholesale miracle is going to replace it. 
Wholesale miracles just don’t happen. At least 
they did not happen in Hungary. Persecution 
produces some martyrs and heroes. But it also 
generates apathy, indifference, ignorance and 
apostasy. Persecution is an evil per se. It is meant 
to destroy the Church, or some part of it. If al- 
lowed to persist long enough, this is exactly what 
it does. The result is chaos, ruin and spiritual 
death for the great multitude. JosEPH MATE, s.J. 
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« 
to. Europe of 1.7 million barrels of oil a 
day. That is 80 per cent of its needs. 

In supplying these needs the problem 
is not lack,of oil. There is plenty of 
oil here ap Venezuela to cope with 
the emergefity in Western Europe—at 
least for a short period. Futhermore, 
Middle East wells are still producing. 
The problem is transportation and 
money. Europe cannot long afford to 
pay dollars for oil, and all Western 
Hemisphere oil is dollar oil. Even if the 
European countries had dollars for the 
oil, they lack the tankers to carry it. 

It is, in fact, the transportation more 
than the dollar problem that gives such 
urgency to European pleas to activate 
the Emergency Oil Committee. This 
committee, which is composed of U. S. 
oil company experts, has made plans 
to handle just such an emergency as 
has now arisen. Since the plans, howev- 
er, involve pooling tankers and other 
forms of cooperation, they cannot be 
put into effect until the Government 
waives the antitrust statutes. This the 
President, for the reasons noted above, 
has so far refused to do. Meanwhile 
Western Europe is rationing oil and 
anti-American feeling is rising. 


ABROAD 
“Big Brother Russia” 


The winds of discontent throughout 
the Soviet Empire are beginning to vex 
the placid waters around Peking. An 
NC News release datelined Hongkong, 
Nov. 24 reports that “Big Brother Rus- 
sia” is receiving a sound “going-over” 
in the Red Chinese press. Singled out 
for criticism is the extent of Soviet in- 
fluence in Chinese life. 

Since mainland China went Com- 
munist in 1949, slavish imitation of Rus- 
sia has been a characteristic of the Reds’ 
“new society.” Editors are beginning to 
ask why. Must schools, one writes, be- 





Next Week... 


The centenary of Woodrow 
Wilson’s birth will occur on Dec. 
28. Next week we publish an es- 
timate of his political thought by 
Pror. Francis G. Winson. We 
add our own editorial on Wilson 
and Catholics. 
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come co-educational merely because the 
Soviets have reintroduced the system in 
Russia? Why must imitation of the Rus- 
sians be the control factor (“to the point 
of ridiculousness”) in literature, the arts, 
jcurnalism, public health and industry? 
One writer has noted with approval that 
students are again asking to be taught 
English as a major foreign language. 

More to the point is the evidence that 
Chinese intellectuals are fed up with the 
dogmatic lingo of the Red politicians. 
An example of Chinese sarcasm: 


If you speak of love, [the Marx- 
ists] will tell you there is a lack of 
interest in politics. If you publish 
an article on production, the or- 
acles will accuse you of indepen- 
dence of the party line. Write a 
poem and you find you are not ex- 
pressing the essence of socialism. 
The criticism, of course, is limited and 
controlled. But from such beginnings re- 
volt has flared in Eastern Europe. 


“Reactionary” Cardinal 


The Kremlin puppets who now “rep- 
resent” Hungary have regained some 
of their accustomed brazenness. After 
many days of silence, Red Budapest 
organs have returned to a: favorite ob- 
ject of attack, with a familiar line. 
The Kadar newspaper, Nepszabadsag, 
charged on Nov. 25 that Cardinal Mind- 
szenty was a “typical representative of 
Horthy fascism who wanted to end 
Socialist construction and the people’s 
power.” It charged him with planning 
to undo land reform and to restore 
nationalized industries to their former 
owners. 

Since this attack took its departure 
from the radio address the Primate 
of Hungary delivered on Nov. 3, we 
might usefully cite some excerpts by 
which to judge the tenor of that “re- 
actionary” speech. We quote from the 
text given in the November Christian 
Democratic Review: 

National feeling should never again 

be a source of fighting between 

countries. 

We, the little nations, desire to 

live in friendship and in mutual 

respect with the great American 

United States and with the mighty 

Russian Empire alike. 

We are for private ownership, 

rightly and justly limited by social 

interests. 

We justly expect the immediate 





granting of freedom of Christian 
religious instruction and the res. 
toration of the institutions and 
societies of the Catholic Church 
among other caer her press, 
This is “reaction.” On the next day) 
the Red Army reappeared in the streets 
of Budapest to fight the enemies oj 
the “people.” 


stand language on its head? 





Parleys in Poland 


While chaos reigns in Hungary, ; 
measure of progress is being regis: 3 
tered in Poland where Communis) 
chief Wladislaw Gomulka is trying 7 
placate resistance. 

In the religious field, the release of 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski has teal 
followed by other important conces.| 
sions. The regime has allowed som) 
Catholic weeklies to begin publication) 
again. The Minister of Education has 
announced that an agreement on re! 
ligious education has been reached with) 
representatives of the hierarchy, | 

According to this official, “unhamp 
ered freedom” has been granted fo 
religious instruction. Such a statement!) 
should not be taken literally, but if 
does reflect relaxation of the govem 
ment’s former anti-religious policy. 

Another positive sign is the apparent 
waiving by the regime of its claim te 
sanction ecclesiastical appointments 
Cardinal Wyszynski, using special au 
thorization he held from Rome, ha 
appointed three bishops in the West 
Territories taken over from German 
after the war. 

In the same action he removed the 
“priest patriots” installed by the Ret) 
regime as apostolic administrators it 
that region. The Cardinal is reported 
to have made these moves without 
consulting the Government. ; 

How genuine are these surface ity 
dications of a liberal policy in Poland) 
How lasting will they be? Even supp0 
ing these developments are what they 
seem, premature optimism is danger” 
ous. 4 
The Communists are extremely well" 
at this time. Will any agreement st 
their hand should they find themselve 
stronger at a later date? There is 1 
foundation for taking these concessia 
as a permanent settlement of the 
ligious problem under the Red regi 
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World Catholic Press 





DOWNSIDE REVIEW (Downside 
Abbey, Stratton on the Fosse, near 
Bath, England), “Evolution from a 
Theological Standpoint,” by Dom Bruno 
Webb, Oct., pp. 302-328. 

This is a masterful synthesis of the 
theological implications of the evolu- 
tion of man as evidence of God’s provi- 


dence. 
# 


RELATIONS (Boul. Saint-Laurent 
8100, Montreal 11), “Alcoholism,” by 
Rolland Boyle, Nov., pp. 312-315. 

Here is the fourth in a series of 
articles (see June, Aug., Sept.) by a 
priest who concludes, after ten years’ 
experience treating alcoholics, that they 
suffer from a disease of body and soul. 


CHRONIQUE SOCIALE DE 
FRANCE (Rue du Plat, Lyons 2), 
“The American Businessman,” by Jean 
Morvan, Sept., pp. 461-468. 

A Frenchman who visited here to 
study our economic life presents cer- 
tain generalizations about the U. S. 
businessman. He concludes that the 
typical businessman of 1900 has dis- 
appeared from the scene, and _ that, 
in view of the size of business here, 
Americans can scarcely be said to have 
“free” enterprise any more. 


VITA E PENSIERO (Piazza San Am- 
brogio 9, Milan), “Life of an American 
University Student,” by E. Rodolfi, 
Sept., pp. 604-611. 

After a year spent at the University 
of Michigan, an Italian graduate stu- 
dent gives a visitor’s reactions, describ- 
ing admission procedures, courses, stu- 
dent body, activities, etc. 


HOCHLAND (Kaiser Ludwigsplatz 6, 
Munich 15), “Are Church and State on 
the Right Road?” by Theodor Maunz, 
Oct., pp. 1-10. 

At the end of the war, the imposed 
new order swept away not only the 
Hitler political regime but also all State 
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restrictions on the Church in West 
Germany. The sphere of “public life” 
is today shared in varying ways by 
Church, State, civic and philanthropic 
groups, etc. The increased overlapping 
of their efforts, as Church and State in 
Germany extended their influence wi- 
der and wider through the 20th cen- 
tury, has, paradoxically, brought them 
into excellent relations of teamwork. 
Both have learned much from the past. 


e 
AGGIORNAMENTI SOCIALI (Piaz- 


za San Fedele 4, Milan), “Housing and , 


Education in the Po Delta,” by Mario 
Castelli, Oct., pp. 529-544. 

This is the fifth in a valuable series 
of sociological studies of the area (see 
also Feb., Mar., July, Aug.); it is 
packed with statistics but conveys gen- 
uine sympathy for the plight of one 
group of Italy’s indigent. 


FOMENTO SOCIAL (Pablo Aranda 
3, Madrid), “Spanish Catholicism in 
New York,” by Sebastian Mantilla, 
July-Sept., pp. 303-307. 

Here we have a description by a 
Spaniard of the needs of Puerto Rican 
and other Spanish-speaking immigrants 
to New York, and of how the Arch- 
diocese of New York is helping them. 


LATINOAMERICA (Apartado 2181, 
Mexico 1, D.F.), “Missioners for Civi- 
lized Countries,” by Godfredo Schmied- 
er, Dec., pp. 550-551. 

This year the University of Louvain 
opened a new Latin American College, 
with 30 priests and seminarians, to pre- 
pare a clergy for Central and South 
America’s needs. A Brazilian priest- 
sociologist reports on the College’s 
first press interview and on its plans 
to help Brazil in particular. 


HERDER-KORRESPONDENZ (Her- 
mann-Herder-Str. 4, Freiburg im Breis- 
gau), “The Christian Missions under 
Islam,” by the editors, Oct., pp. 41-43. 

The present strife in the Islamic 


world is a religious upsurge as well as 
a nationalism asserting itself. In prac- 
tice, the Mohammedan identifies his 
religion and his nation. Currently Africa 
down to the equator is the object of an 
intense Mohammedan missionary push, 
religious as well as political. The same 
is occurring, with tragedy for Christian 
minorities, in all Islamic lands. 


STIMMEN DER ZEIT (Veterinarstr. 
5, Munich 22), “East and West Vie for 
Islam,” by Wilhelm de Vries, Nov., pp. 
94-102. 

After examining the proneness of the 
Mohammedan temperament and tradi- 
tion to accept communism, the author, 
professor at the Oriental Institute, 
Rome, points out the Soviets’ strenuous 
effort to win favor in the world of 
Islam. 


ETUDES (Rue Monsieur 15, Paris 7), 
“Our Founder and the Reunion of the 
Churches,” by Roger Tandonnet, Nov., 
pp. 182-195. 

In a special issue marking its cen- 
tenary, we read of one of Etudes’ 
founders, P. Jean Gagarine, who, as 
a convert and as a Jesuit, never ceased 
to labor for the reunion of his country- 
men with Rome. 

In the same issue, pp. 212-233, “The 
Days of Modernism,” by Henri Holstein, 
is the dramatic story of the Catholic 
counterattack in the crucial years 1900- 
1910, when Etudes was a theological 
review, and PP. de Grandmaison, 
d’Alés, Prat, Lebreton, Bainvel and 
Rousselot answered Loisy, Tyrrell and 
Turmel in its pages. 


ECCLESIA (Cuesta de Santo Domingo 
5, Madrid), “Work of the Propagation -. 
of the Faith in the U. S. A.,” by Javier- 
Maria Echenique, Oct. 20, pp 442-3. 
The author praises U. S. Catholics, 
who in 1955 gave $8 million of the 
$14-million world total to the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, thus reciprocating 
the generosity that made their own 
growth possible. In 1822, year of its 
foundation, the Propagation of . the 
Faith sent two-thirds of all its funds 
to U. S. missions; from 1822 to 1833 
42 per cent; and from 1822 to 1908 a 
total of $7 million, worth today perhaps 
$70 million. EvGENne K. CuLHANE, S.J. 
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Washington Front 





United Nations Military Force 


To one who has followed the United Nations Charter 
from its first beginnings at Dumbarton Oaks here in 
Washington to its final formulation in San Francisco 
eleven years ago, and then to its latest informal amend- 
ment in the “Uniting for Peace” resolution of 1950, the 
formation of the UN Emergency Force (UNEF) and 
its dispatch to the Suez Canal came as no surprise. In 
fact, what surprise there was lay in the fact that this 
development came so late. 

~ If one reads the Charter, one will find Chapter VII 
devoted to the subject of a UN military force (Articles 
39 through 51). This chapter is entitled “Action with 
Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the Peace 
and Acts of Aggression.” Through all these 12 Articles 
it is the clear intent of both writers and signers that the 
United Nations should 1) maintain a large enough 
joint military force to contain an aggression by any 
nation anywhere; 2) call on all member nations for 
such additional forces as might be necessary; and 3) 
maintain a permanent Military Staff Committee (Art. 
47) to direct operations of the UN peace force. 


Underscorings 





This whole chapter of the Charter has remained g ’ 
dead letter, though many of us on June 26, 1945, ip © 


our blindness, looked on it as the heart of the matter, | 
How naive could we be? Or were we idealistic? There 7 
were many reasons for choking Chapter VII to death, © 


First and most obvious is the fact that every one of the 
articles makes the use and even formation of a UN 
military force subject to the Security Council, where 
it is subject to the veto of any of the five permanent 


a 


oe 


a 


members—the United States, the United Kingdom, the | 


USSR, France or China. Secondly, the smaller nations, 


who constitute the vast majority of the UN itself, would © 
be the principal target of the UN military force. “Brush i 


fires,” not world wars, might be prevented or crushed, 


This was naturally not a popular idea among the na. ~ 
tions. True, the Security Council did order UN action — 
against North Korea, but this was only because of the — 
absence of the USSR from the Council, probably in a 
move calculated to involve our Army and Navy ina © 


fruitless but gallant endeavor. 
Suppose, by hypothesis, there had been a UN military 


force in existence at the time of the Israeli-Anglo- : 
French attack on Egypt, and the UN force had been © 


invoked to stop it, if it could. In football parlance, 
there would have been “flags all over the place.” | 
wonder, to continue the metaphor, whether both sides 
would have been penalized. WILFRID Parsons 


agents and organizers, rather than em- | 


ploying “tough guys.” Eight of the nine 
are graduates of the School of Industrial 





Relations, Lovola University, Chicago. 





MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCH- 
WALT, director of the Department of 
Education, NCWC, and general secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Education- 
al Association, has been appointed one 
of the four new members on the advis- 
ory council of the World Affairs Center 
for the United States. The center is 
being formed in New York by the 
Foreign Policy Association in coopera- 
tion with the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace to serve as a clearing 
house for organizations active in the in- 
ternational field. 


BTHE ALBERTUS MAGNUS 
GUILD, for Catholic scientists, will 
hold its fourth annual meeting in New 
York Dec. 27-30 in connection with the 
convention of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The 
guild’s headquarters are at Spring Hill 
College, Mobile, Ala. 


B CANA CONFERENCE directors 
will find help in the Family Life Hand- 
book just published by the Family Life 
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Bureau of the New York Archdiocese, 
451 Madison Ave., New York 22 ($2). 
It offers hints on how to launch pre- 
Cana talks and parish Cana groups, to- 
gether with notes for Cana talks. 


p>A BUILD - IT - YOURSELF seven- 
piece Nativity scene, with figures two- 
thirds life size, ready to be glued to 
wall-board, is being distributed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Davenport, 
Iowa, as a contribution to the restora- 
tion of the religious observance of 
Christmas. The idea originated with 
Rev. Edward L. Lew of St. Ambrose 
College, Davenport. 


p> THE LAETARE MEDAL for 1956 
was conferred upon Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, recently retired Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, at Notre 
Dame University on Dec. 4. 


pB LOCAL 1031 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO, is breaking new ground in 
hiring nine college graduates as business 


arn? 


pIN ARGENTINA, at Cordoba, the ~ 


only non-state-supported university in 
the country opened its doors June 8. 
Its president is Rev. Jorge Camargo, 
S.J. Its opening recalls an earlier uni- 
versity established in Cordoba by the 
Jesuits in 1613. 


pAN INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS will be inaugurated in Sep- 
tember, 1957 at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh. University authorities say 
that it is the first of its kind in the 
United States to offer the A.B. and 
M.A. degrees in African Affairs. 


p ASIAN CATHOLICS prosper, ac- 


cording to a bulletin of Fides News — 
Agency published in October. In Indo- © 
nesia they passed the million mark in | 


BEEN Mr 2 ht RS Oe 


kee: 


1955; in Formosa they are 80,000, more ~ 
than double the total of 1952; in Japan, © 
with 400 priests and 400 seminarians, © 
they are 227,000; and in South Korea, a | 
quarter million, with 275 priests, mo 
C. K. 


ing 73 Koreans. 
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Editorials 





Open the Doors, Mr. President 


Last week we commended the President for having put 
the United States in the forefront of all nations open- 
ing their doors to Hungarian refugees. Our offer to 
receive 5,000 of these victims of oppression was most 
generous, for when the exodus from the Red terror 
began, it was estimated that probably 20,000 Hun- 
garians would make their way into Austria. As we go 
to press, very nearly 100,000 have crossed the frontier 
into an Austria financially and geographically unable 
to handle this pitiful horde. 


COMMUNISM SPAWNS REFUGEES 


The flood began on October 23. The very next day 
Britain and France abandoned their quota systems and 
announced they would take all the Hungarians who 
applied for entry. About 700 a day are being trans- 
ported to England. Canada followed in letting down 
all restrictions. Little Switzerland will admit 4,000 for 
permanent residence and 6,000 temporarily. West Ger- 
many, already bulging with refugees, upped its quota 
to 4,500. 

But the United States is still fiddling with the original 
figure of 5,000, despite the fact that assurances of 
homes and work by individuals and relief agencies al- 
ready cover well over that total. Only some 1,000 Hun- 
garians have actually reached our shores. The Refugee 
Relief Act, under which the Hungarians are being ad- 
mitted, will expire at the end of the year. What is 
obviously needed is the instant slashing of red tape to 
facilitate the entry of those already eligible under the 
present welcome extended to 5,000, and the immediate 


New Chapter in 


Out of the UN debate on the Middle East crisis there 
has emerged a new United States foreign policy. The 
November 24 vote on a resolution calling for the re- 
moval. “forthwith” of all foreign troops from Egypt 
found Britain, France, Israel, Australia and New Zea- 
land alone against the world. Not only did the United 
States stand fast with Egypt in favoring the resolution 
sponsored by the Asian bloc; our delegation also ab- 
stained on an amendment which would have taken 
some of the heat off Britain and France. The vote 
demonstrated that our allies cannot always count on 
the automatic support of the United States when their 
interests clash with those of the erstwhile colonial 
countries, 

In a statement on November 27 President Eisen- 
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passing of emergency legislation to admit all the Hun- 
garians who want to come. 

The present heart-breaking plight of the Hungarians 
is but the latest and most vivid reminder that, wherever 
the Communists take over, roads and sea-lanes to the 
free world straightway become a milling mass of hu- 
manity determined to abandon all they hold dear ex- 
cept their freedom. As of January 1, 1956, West Ger- 
many alone was harboring 2.6 million refugees from 
East Germany and Soviet-held Berlin. Since 1955 about 
1,000 refugees a month—over and above the Hungarians 
—have been crossing into Austria from Iron Curtain 
countries. Halfway round the world, at least 2 million 
Chinese have fled the mainland since China went Red. 
Some 600,000 Vietnamese have escaped from the Com- 
munist-controlled north of their country. 

Perhaps this horrible by-product of Red ruthlessness 
can be dramatized most clearly by the estimate that 
if the present rate of flight from Hungary kept up for 
5 years, there would not be a single Hungarian of the 
present 9.7 million left in that troubled land. 

There is precious little this country can do right now 
for the Chinese, the Vietnamese, perhaps even the 
German refugees. But there is plenty we can do for the 
Hungarians. A bold and imaginative step by the Ad- 
ministration would not only hearten fighters for free- 
dom, wherever they are, but would also relieve the in- 
tolerable pressure on generous little Austria. Finally, 
it would match the overwhelming desire of the Ameri- 
can people to be more generous than our present over- 
careful policy allows us to be. 


Foreign Policy 


hower declared that our differences with Britain and 
France, so painfully obvious in the UN, concerned but 
a single incident. They were not, the President went 
on, to be “construed as a weakening or disruption” of 
the Nato alliance. Nevertheless, for all the assurances 
being offered Britain and France, we appear to have 
opened a new chapter in United States foreign policy. 
Henceforth, where demanded, we are quite prepared 
to work more closely, independently of our Western 
allies, with Asian nationalism. 

Can this shift in policy be justified? It certainly does 
not mean that we have forsaken our alliances as a 
means of maintaining peace in the world. However, it 
can mean that we now realize there is more than one 
approach to the various problems besetting us around 
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the world, and that our Western allies may not always 
have the wisest answers. The use of force, for example, 
is always a dubious solution in areas which feed on 
anti-Western resentments. 

The current Middle East crisis is a case in point. 
The Anglo-French venture into Egypt has just about 
eliminated British political influence throughout the 
Arab world and has come close to leaving the field 
open to the Soviet Union. The French, whose influence 
waned years ago, are now paying the price for their 
abortive operations in North Africa as well. 


NEW POLICY 


Since these countries have lost the initiative in the 
Middle East, their place must be taken. If it is not to 
be- the Soviet Union, then the obvious heir to the 
Anglo-French mantle is the United States—but in a re- 
lationship which will carry with it none of the over- 
tones of hated colonialism. 

There is risk in adopting an independent policy in 





Asia and in working through the UN rather than 
through our alliances. Our abandonment of Britain and 
France in the UN has shaken the North Atlantic al- 
liance, which, come what may, must remain the key- 
stone of free-world defense. Yet that alliance has with- 
stood stresses and strains before, notably when Britain 
refused to see eye-to-eye with us in the Far East two 
years ago. In the present crisis, at least our ultimate 
purposes are the same as theirs. We want not only 
peace in the Middle East but also a period of long- 
range political and economic cooperation which will 
benefit both Asia and the West. 

Moreover, the choice we have made to play a role 
independent of our allies in the present crisis involves 
certain responsibilities. It is not enough to pit ourselves 
against Britain and France in the UN. Besides insisting 
on their withdrawal from Egypt, we must use our in- 
fluence in favor of UN mediation of the underlying 
issues—the Suez dispute and the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
Mere return to the status quo ante will solve nothing. 


Movie Ads and Decency 


Two ripples do not make a tidal wave, but when the 
calm surface of the advertising industry is roiled by two 
tremors in the same week, we suspéct that there must 
be some greater turmoil beneath the surface. 

The November 12 issue of Advertising Age, “The 
National Newspaper of Marketing,” delivered a stun- 
ning one-two punch against suggestive and misleading 
movie ads. The first was by advertising consultant 
James D. Woolf. He quoted at length and approvingly 
from a monthly advertising newsletter, “Baker’s Dozen,” 
published by Lynn Baker, Inc. The newsletter blast 
was called “A Disgrace to Advertising,” and said, in 
part: 


If the advertiser of a manufactured product should 
grossly misrepresent his wares—and if, furthermore, 
he should fill his ads with smirking hints of sala- 
cious satisfactions in his products—he would speed- 
ily be disciplined. . . . Yet such practices are openly 
tolerated . . . in certain printed advertisements for 
motion pictures. . .. No mature reader will take 
such ads seriously, but they are taken seriously 
by the impressionable young. . .. Misrepresentation 
is added to unhealthy titillation. 


The charge continues: “It is thus far a reproach to the 
advertising fraternity that the voices which are making 
the most energetic protest are from outside our own 
business.” Bosley Crowther’s N. Y. Times column (Sept. 
23), excoriating the ads for the films Lust for Life and 
The Bad Seed, is instanced as one of the outside pro- 
tests. Moreover, “the examples cited by Mr. Crowther 
are not isolated. You can find comparable examples on 
almost any newspaper page carrying movie advertis- 
ing. 

In calling for self-control by the advertising frater- 
nity, the account concludes: 
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It is strange that highly respectable newspapers, 
which would question a single dubious word in a 
14-word classified ad, will print some of the stuff 
submitted to them by motion-picture advertisers. 


In the same issue, Advertising Age carries a humor- 
ous account by Clyde Bedell of how the ad for The 
King and I was concocted so as to hint at suggestive 
situations that never appeared in the film. Movie ads, 
says Mr. Bedell, are “the slippery eel and the corner- 
cutter of top rank in advertising.” 


STAND AND BE COUNTED 


Three of these four professionals may never have 
heard of the Legion of Decency or of the National 
Office for Decent Literature (NODL). Mr. Crowther 
has and suspects both of being un-American. But would 
not all four, by their own standards, be impelled to 
agree with a recent statement of Bishop William A. 
Scully, chairman of the Bishops’ Committee on Motion 
Pictures? 

The Bishop stated that while the number of pictures 
rated B (objectionable in part) or C (condemned) by 
the Legion has declined, the intensity of objection- 
ability has deepened. This was particularly evident in 
the advertising of many films. These “lurid and sensa- 
tional details” and the “obvious dishonesty through mis- 
representation,” Bishop Scully proclaimed, call for “im- 
mediate remedy by the motion-picture industry, lest 
our films here and abroad be characterized as a com- 
plete glamorization and deification of the flesh.” 

The purposes of the Legion and the NODL are as 
American as decency and honesty ought to be. It would 
be good to hear those who mistrust the organizations 
say just once, and for all the world to hear, that they 
agree at least on those goals. 
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Orphan Annie Must Go! 


Stephen P. Ryan 


those who should know better, that the syndi- 

cated comic strip of the American daily news- 
paper is singularly free from most of the objectionable 
features of the so-called comic “books”: those comics 
which clutter up the magazine racks in almost every 
drug store, super-market and corner “sweet shoppe” in 
the land. I cannot, however, accept the verdict. 

The daily comics indeed avoid (generally ) the blatant 
vulgarity, the uncontrolled horror, the sex, sin and sad- 
ism and the more widely improbable plots of the comic 
books. They do not approach the sheer pornography of 
certain “under-the-counter” comics. Still, it must be in- 
sisted that the creators of many of our most popular 
newspaper strips are guilty of a subtle and dangerous 
form of thought control. Once the existence of this 
attempt at molding and directing the thinking of the 
public, old and young, is recognized as a fact, we must 
likewise recognize that the subtlety and indirection of 
such propaganda may well lead to consequences as 
serious in their way as those produced by outright 
indecency and obscenity. 


| WIDELY ACCEPTED BELIEF persists, even among 


LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 


One of the major offenders in this weighted and 
slanted campaign to form our opinions for us is an ill- 
drawn, familiar feature known as Orphan Annie. The 
heroine of this doleful saga is an unattractive little girl 
of some twelve or thirteen summers whose swollen 
legs suggest a severe case of elephantiasis—possibly in- 
curred during the course of some unrecorded African 
adventure prior to her appearance in our comic sec- 
tions. Her head is crowned by an untidy mass of hair, 
presumably red. (In my home-town paper this usually 
turns out a peculiarly unappetizing shade of mauve.) 

This unpleasant child is invariably accompanied by 
the most unintelligent of all comic-strip dogs, limited 
to a one-word vocabulary, “arf.” As invariable and un- 
intelligent as the dog is a running commentary on the 
meaning of “life” which pours incessantly from the 
lips of the little tyke herself. 

As might be anticipated from a glance at the title, 





Mr. Ryan, chairman of the English Department of 
Xavier University, New Orleans, has contributed to our 


> pages in the past. 
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Annie is an orphan; but she is indeed an orphan with 
a difference. Lurking in the background and occasion- | 
ally merging into the story is a male relative. who re- 
joices in the name of Daddy Warbucks. I must confess 
that I have never been quite sure whether he is or is 
not Annie’s real daddy; but whatever he is, he takes 
precious poor care of his relatives. 


SURVIVAL OF THE TOUGHEST 


A blustering show-off, who sports an enormous 
“sparkler” on his shirt front, Warbucks is presumably 
the richest man in the world after the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad. He owns a yacht and is always in the com- 
pany of a giant Hindu servant who can perform magic 
tricks at the drop of a turban, and a Levantine cut- 
throat called “Asp” whose specialty is knife-throwing 
with intent to kill. 

Daddy is a financial genius who made his money the 
hard way—that is, by being more ruthless than anyone 
else and proving that physical strength, violence and 
contempt for the weak and helpless really pay off in 
material success—the sole success that matters. The 
only thing wrong with this paragon, apart from his 
hopelessly false philosophy, is that, despite his great 
financial acumen, he is too stupid to keep track for 
more than two or three weeks at a time of a child he 
presumably loves. Then they lose each other. This 
means back to the yacht for Daddy and back to the 
orphanage for Annie. 

The plot is so bad that it is really funny; uninten- 
tionally so, of course, since comics today, for the most 
part, are not supposed to be funny. There is some 
genuinely insidious propaganda in this strip, however, 
which is not, definitely not, funny at all. 

We have noted some of it above: the reader is 
asked to believe that might makes right; that there 
is no place in our dynamic society for the weak and 
the tender; that physical force is more potent than 
spiritual force; that there is too much paternalism in 
government; and that there are too many “handouts” 
to bums and loafers who just don’t want to work. The 
moral throughout seems to stress the necessity of get- 
ting out on your own and fighting your way to success 
with the tooth-and-claw methods of the jungle. 

The candid creator of Orphan Annie furnished us 
quite recently with an interesting display of his belief 
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in the power of brute strength. A new character has 
made his appearance in the strip: an itinerant minister 
of the gospel named Collar John. This clerical gentle- 
man opens a mission in the toughest part of town and 
soon, despite some initial jeers at his efforts, begins 
to win converts right and left. 


CHRISTIANITY WITH BRASS KNUCKLES 


How is this miracle brought about? Not, you may 
be sure, by any display of Christian love, not by the 
gentle kindliness of the Beatitudes. No, indeed! Our 
man of the cloth wins his converts by his ability to 
knock the stuffing out of the local thugs and his amaz- 
ing knowledge, acquired as a wartime commando, of 
some of the more spectacular and unorthodox methods 
of subduing an opponent. Possibly this is the “muscular 
Christianity” we hear about occasionally? It is hard to 
see how the two concepts are so neatly compatible. 

Collar John is real up-to-date, too; he assures all and 
sundry that there is none of this denominational non- 
sense about his mission. Everybody is welcome be- 
cause, after all, one religion is as good as another. Our 
friend desists now and then from strangling uncon- 
verted tough guys and casts a pious eye up toward 
heaven, where he indicates that some vague “some- 
thing” is watching over us—“somebody up there likes 
us.” It’s all very simple, very comfortable, very non- 
theological and very, very stupid. 

One could go on almost indefinitely with a discus- 
sion of the none-too-subtly materialistic “line” of Or- 
phan Annie, but its faults are so obviously tied in with 
the contemporary fallacy of man’s own complete self- 
sufficiency that there seems no need to labor the point 
further. 

May we conclude our survey of this particular fea- 
ture with one final set of observations? During the 
past year, much of the background was centered about 
the problem of juvenile delinquency in our cities. Of 
course, virtue triumphed and the evildoers were pun- 
ished; but in the process we were treated to an astonish- 
ing display of the operations of dope-pushers, switch- 
blade artists, crime-syndicate bosses and the legendary 
prostitute with “a heart of gold.” Throw in some venal 
policemen and crooked politivtians and you have a 
delightful picture for the edification of the young. A 
few of the more discriminating dailies in this country 
and in Canada found this all a little hard to take and 
dropped the strip from their pages. 


ANNIE ROONEY 


While we are on the subject of orphans, we may as 
well take a look at another comic-page orphan: Annie 
Rooney. This Annie is a more likable child than her 
red-headed namesake—infinitely more attractive physi- 
cally and far less sophisticated. Annie Rooney is much 
given to the picking of wild flowers and to wistful 
musings on the all-around foolishness of human beings, 
but, unlike the other Annie, she does not claim to know 
all the answers. As a matter of fact, the Annie Rooney 
strip, while always annoyingly saccharine, was in- 
nocuous enough until quite recently. Then an ugly 
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suggestion was slowly developed and finally so heavily 


underlined that notice must be taken of it. 


In Annie Rooney we are confronted with a question 3 
of faulty esthetics rather than faulty ethics. Annie, jp 7 


common with all these comic-strip orphans, spends 
a great deal of time wandering about the country 
without visible means of support. She joins forces with 
a vagabond artist named, with a touch of creative 


genius, Rem Brandt [sic]. Rem is described as a vag. 


abond, and the writer of the strip obviously equates 
“artist” with “bum.” 

Rem, for example, moons about, dreaming and plan- 
ning the pictures he will paint some day. This is too 
much for the realistic Miss Rooney. She cannot, for 
the life of her, figure out why he doesn’t just sit down 


4 
ket 
: 


at his easel and paint things. The last time I left this — 
ill-assorted pair, he had given in to her superior judg. — 
ment and secured a “real job” with a “big advertising — 


firm” in New York. 
Annie is delighted. Rem has made a man of himself, 
is going to make plenty of money, marry his childhood 


sweetheart, buy a gray flannel suit, learn to mix a © 


first-class martini, commute every day from Larch 
mont and be in a position to know where he can pick 
up two tickets for My Fair Lady (price—no limit), 
So much for the boy Chatterton dying in his garret 
room; so much for Bizet, Van Gogh and El Greco, 
To the classroom teacher, struggling to instil ideas 
of truth and beauty into an already rebellious genera- 
tion of students, this should be both frightening and 
infuriating. The philosophy he strives so hard to impart 
is turned upside down by the maudlin pseudo-philos- 


_ ophy of a not very bright child. 


LI’L ABNER 


I approach with mixed emotions what may well be 
the most widely read feature comic in the United 
States. I refer, of course, to Lil Abner, which has been 
adapted for the stage this season, with my favorite 
blonde, Miss Edie Adams, in the role of Daisy Mae. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this strip is 


the most unashamedly sexy of all current daily favor- | 


ites, with its bosomy females in various stages of un- 
dress, with its too frequent use of the double entendre. 
It does, however, possess a certain amount of genu- 
ine humor, that humor so conspicuous by its absence 
elsewhere on the comic page. Much of this humor is 


topical, penetrating and bitingly ironical; it lashes out — 


at present-day foibles and fashions with devastating 
effect. 


One thinks of the deadly accuracy which paints a y 
vivid caricature of a certain well-known TV “pianist, ~ 
who appears in the panels of Li'l Abner as Loverboynik. © 
And I, for one, am not so terribly impressed by the © 
behavior of our Senators and Congressmen that I can- © 
not find the portrayal of a recognizable senatorial type © 
genuinely funny and, in a sense, cause for some soul- | 
searching as to the future of our democratic way of | 


life. 
The sharp edge of the satire in Lil Abner, however, 


is dulled by indiscriminate fun-making at the expense 
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of too many national institutions. Fun ceases to be fun 
when it ceases to be selective; when everything and 
anything are fair game for the barbs of the strip’s tal- 
ented creator. Basically, too, the whole concept is false, 
with its half-serious putting forward of a half-witted 
backwoods lout as a prototype of the typical “red- 
blooded American boy.” In spite of fun and penetrat- 
ing satire, there is danger here—just as much, pos- 
sibly, as in tlie less excusable, because less humorous, 
Annie Rooney and Orphan Annie. 

Another national favorite which one approaches with 
some fear and trembling is Blondie. As with Li'l Abner, 
I find Blondie frequently funny and once in a great 
while fairly close to some of the actualities of the do- 
mestic scene. One serious charge may be lodged against 
it, however; it tends to perpetuate the widely circu- 
lated stereotype of the American husband and father. 

Dagwood is kind, generous, loves his wife and chil- 
dren, and provides and maintains a comfortable home 
for them. But he is, at the same time, grossly incom- 
petent, blundering, dim-witted, unable to make the 
simplest decisions, not to be trusted with so uncom- 
plicated a chore as buying the family groceries. He is 
invariably of inferior talents, intelligence and worldly 
wisdom by comparison with his wife. If we accept this 
pattern as typical of American family life, may God 
help us. 

Even Dagwood’s children, who certainly love him, 
are prone to regard him fondly as a rather superfluous 
nincompoop. In short, he is the type of what our 
comic-strip, television and movie writers would have 
us believe the American husband and father is like 
in real life. Sufficiently prolonged emphasis on this 
theme of male incompetence cannot but have an effect 
on children who are regularly exposed to it. 


STEVE CANYON 


Steve Canyon has developed a major theme which 
in and of itself demands our respect: the role of our 
Air Force in the defense of the nation’s frontiers. A 
recent episode in the strip has veered away from that 
theme, however, and is helping to perpetuate another 
unfortunate stereotype: the American school teacher as 
a dowdy, frustrated spinster, unreasonable in her 
discipline, unsympathetic with the problems of youth, 
devoted to the idea that life in the classroom should 
be made as miserable as possible for the unfortunate 
children in her care. 

In the same sequence of panels in this strip, a school 
principal emerged as a weak, vacillating nonentity, 
completely dominated by unscrupulous public of- 
ficials, With the ever growing crisis in the recruitment 
of teachers, little encouragement is being given our 
young teacher prospects by the continuance of this 
sort of propaganda. 

We might continue with other examples, but that 
hardly seems necessary. My point is that the reading 
public is being fed a diet of half-truths, insinuations 
and outright falsehood, a diet which is insidious, dan- 
gerous and destructive of original thinking. Whatever 
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the motives of those responsible, we should note and 
become aware of the danger. Filth and immorality are 
serious and ugly, but they are easily recognizable for 
what they really are. The subtle propaganda of the 
comic strips is less evident, but no less dangerous, no 
less serious, no less ugly. 


SOME BETTER COMIC STRIPS 


To end on a more positive note, we may, in justice, 
point out that there are many comic strips which are 
comparatively free from the defects we have been dis- 
cussing. Since I singled out individual comic strips for 
condemnation, it seems only fair that others providing 
both entertainment and a sensible and wholesome ap- 
proach to life should also be mentioned. 

I think of The Ryatts, a perfectly delightful presen-- 
tation of family life where father, mother and children 
work, live and play together in perfect harmony—har- 
mony marred only by the clouds expected in any fam- 
ily’s life. This is a family comic strip where the chil- 
dren do and say just those unexpectedly funny things 
that real children do and say, with none of the super- 
smart impudence and over-age wisdom we have come 
to expect in the comics. 

Then we have Dondi, with its appealing portrait of a 
small refugee child thrown into a new life in the United 
States; Peanuts, a strip with a rare brand of off-beat 
humor; and Pogo with its sly, gentle satire. 

Among the more serious efforts, praise is due Doctor 
Morgan, a strip which presents many of the problems 
of modern medicine in an entertaining and informative 
series of plot situations. More than that, it performs a 
real service by exposing the frauds, quackery and su- 
perstitions that stand between far too many Americans 
and cure or control of their illnesses. 

Domestic problems are sanely highlighted in Judge 
Parker. There are a few better-than-average crime 
stories on the comic pages: Kerry Drake possibly, though 
its morality is occasionally questionable. And. there are 
many others of all types, helping to make our lives 
happier and, in some instances, more understandable. 
But there are far too many examples of the wrong kind. 

What of the 
future? Has lit- 
tle Orphan An- 

nie, like her orig- 


inal in James DADDY WARBuCKS tS 
esis a ze Comma 7 ouR House 


TONIGHT. 


“come to our 
house to stay”? 
I sincerely hope 
not; but she is 
in'a good many 
American 
houses now, and 
it is we who 
must decide 
whether she 
goes or stays. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Our Readers React 


. Quite an avalanche of letters came tumbling out of our 
mailbag in response to a recent AMERicA editorial, “On 
Editors and the People Who Write to Them” (10/27, 
p. 90). Unfortunately, there is space for only a sampling 
of these reactions from our readers. From the comments 
on our editorial in several sectors of the U. S. Catholic 
press, we reprint a valuable bit of analysis by the editor 
of one of our favorite diocesan weekly newspapers. 
It deserves to be clipped out, kept handy and reviewed 
occasionally by all of us—editors included. But first, 
here are the letters. Eprror 


Davi Host, associate professor of journalism at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee: 


Among the many good points in “On Editors and 


the People Who Write to Them” (Am., Oct. 27) that . 


have long needed expression, one was especially 
gratifying to me. Anyone who respects AMERICA and 
all other responsible Catholic periodicals of opinion 
can applaud Fr. Davis’ calm protest against the 
absurd charges that have been made recently against 
some of these publications. 

A few Catholics—happily only a few, but editors 
as well as letter writers—have gone to the unreason- 
able extreme of judging all who disagree with them 
to be disloyal to the Church, untrue to the country 
and in sympathy with communism. The ungrounded 
accusations they have made against AMERIca, Com- 
monweal, the Davenport Messenger and other peri- 
odicals ultimately insult all of us who read these with 
trust and confidence. By his just remarks Fr. Davis 
defended not only all conscientious Catholic period- 
icals but their regular readers as well. For both this 
reader is grateful. 


Jupce Joun F. X. McGoney, U. S. District Court, New 
York, N. Y., prosecutor in the famous Smith Act trial 
in 1949 of the top Communist leaders in this country: 


Your editorial recalled the admonition to his fellow 
editors of the Catholic press by Donald McDonald, 
editor of the Catholic Messenger of Davenport, Iowa, 
in an article which appeared in the Catholic Journal- 
ist for February, 1952. He wrote: “If we are pub- 
lishing an ‘official Catholic newspaper,’ a designation 
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carried by most diocesan newspapers, we not only 


represent the voice of the Church, we are the voice 


of the Church.” 


Unfortunately this truth is not always realized by 


some of those for whom it has special relevance, As — 
a regular reader of a fair cross section of the Catholic — 
press, I join you in the hope that all its editors will 
spare their readers the strain and embarrassment of © 


mischievous ranting of the sort recently published — 


by one diocesan newspaper. 

Those who at first hand have experienced the strat. 
egy and tactics of Communist leaders in action know 
how highly they value violent abuse as a basic 


weapon. Nothing can possibly make this weapon 
more effective than the stimulation of irrational, — 


paralyzing fear in the hearts of those against whomit 
is directed. e, 


The Catholic press, of all media of communication, 


ought not make its columns available to those who, 
however well-intentioned, only accelerate such 
stimulation. 


It is good to have the assurance, though none was 


needed, that AMERICA, in opposing communism, will — 
continue as it has throughout its existence to ex — 
pound “the unswerving teaching of the Popes.” They 
never panic. 


Very Rev. LAuRENCE J. McGInLey, s.J., president of 
Fordham University in New York City: 


Your editorial could scarcely have made a more © 
timely appearance. The problems that challenge this 
generation of Americans are exceedingly complex — 
and dangerous. Because they are complex, we must | 
beware of speciously simple solutions. Because they 
are dangerous, we must approach them as much a | 
possible with our heads, and as little as possible with | 
our feelings. 

Furthermore, as Catholics we ought to face up to 
the contemporary world with hope and charity, as 
well as with faith. It is inevitable that in applyia | 
our principles to contemporary problems we shall ~ 
differ among ourselves. These differences, no mattet | 
how sharp they may at times become, should never | 
lead us to forget the love and respect we owe to ont | 
another. : 


i 
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By emphasizing these points, as well as by remind- 
ing us that though the Kremlin is responsible for 
many of today’s most serious evils, it is not re- 
sponsible for all of them—and we must take our stand 
against evil whatever its source—you have made a 
fine contribution toward an informed and construc- 
tive public opinion. 


Ray Murpuy, former National Commander of the 
American Legion: 


Your editorial deserves careful reading by every 
American, Catholic and non-Catholic. It points up 
the fact that there is more than a trace of hysteria 
in our land. There is near panic in the minds of some 
of our people over the imagined “threat” of treason- 
able capitulation to communism in Washington. 

One wonders how some people get that way, but 
one realizes also that these panicky people wonder, 
horrified, why the rest of us do not “get their way.” 
Certainly some of them openly, others secretly, har- 
bor a strong conviction that the “rest of us” are 
either fools or knaves, at best leftist softies, and at 
worst Communists. 

Is it not strange and tragic that they can be of so 
little faith, when there is such convincing evidence 
that,the ideas, ideals, principles and achievements of 
the free world are far stronger than the “world” of 
communism; that materially and militarily the free 
world is yet far the stronger? 

They have little appreciation of the stern and loyal 
stuff of which our people are made, little confidence 
in their intelligence, and no hope, seemingly, for our 
way of life. Eternal vigilance—Yes. Eternal fear, 
eternal hysteria, eternal panic—No. 


Vincent F, MAcQuEENey of Arlington, Va.: 


The criticism of those abusive hate-filled letters to 
editors is in the main well taken. Certainly those 
whose fear of communism engenders in them irra- 
tional hatreds are ineffective exponents of anti- 
communism. 

However, one should beware of classing those who 
may not believe in a greater and greater extension 
of state control in ever widening areas as opponents 
of the Papacy or, worse still, anti-Semitic or anti- 
Negro. “Expounding the unswerving teaching of the 
Popes” does not mean the undeviating application 
of New Deal principles to every crisis. Often in your 
pages there appears a call for Federal action in fields 
where State, local and group action might be more 
suitable to the problem. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Dan Lucey of the Rancho San Ysidro 
Shop, Canoga Park, Calif.: 


At various times in the past we've been accosted 
with the “fact” that America is a “pink” magazine. 
Our answer has always been much the same as yours; 
that communism will be routed when Christians. as- 
sume their proper place in the work of restoring the 
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world to Christ. We are happy that you have taken 
this opportunity to state your position publicly. 

Your circulation might go up if you were not as 
firm about principles as you are; but it would seem 
that you have chosen the better part when you refuse 
to water down the gospel for those who have found 
it too difficult. 

Please keep up your important work. The word 
“debate” has been lost too many times in the shuffle . 
of the last fifteen years. 


Joun Coc ey, former executive editor of Commonweal: 


My hat is off to you—and to Fr. Ralph Gorman, too. 
I don’t think that yours or the Sign’s editorials are 
going to change the letters you get or the people who 
write them. But they should do great good in estab- 
lishing that the Church is not wedded to their point 
of view. 

I think that by speaking out so forcefully you have 
reaffirmed the best traditions of AMERICA—and of 
America, for that matter. 


CLARENCE M. Zens, Managing Editor, Catholic Stand- 
ard, Washington, D. C.: 


My purpose in writing to you is to say a fervent 
Amen to your editorial in the Oct. 27 issue, on the 
wide-eyed rightists. I think it was wonderfully stated - 
and very timely. 








Genus Crackpot 


The Inprana CATHOLIC AND ReEcorp for October 26 
noted our editorial, and added some footnotes on 
what it named the genus Crackpotus Americanus 
Catholicus: 


{He (or she) is an extremist, the prisoner of a 
fixed idea. ... 

{]He may know his religion superficially and be in- 
tensely sincere, but he is unconscious of its more 
profound implications. 

{His loyalty to the Church does not so much in- 
spire him to love his fellow Catholics as to hate 
the Church’s real or fancied enemies. 

{He is fundamentally a pessimist, foreseeing the © 
imminent and inevitable triumph of evil. He is 
completely humorless. 

qHe is quick with the accusation, slow with the 
proof. “. .. your dirty Communist paper. . . .” 
(His favorite punctuation is the exclamation 
point, and in moments of intense excitement he is 
incapable of writing in anything save capital let- 
ters. “YOUR PAPER HAS SOLD OUT TO. .. .” 

{He is, thank goodness, in a tiny minority among 
Catholics, and exerts little influence. . . . We bear 
him no grudge. However, we would like to have 
a word with the teachers who taught him to write 
but not to think. 
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KKK in Mobile, Ala. 


Albert S: Foley 


E HAVE WITNESSED a curious phenomenon in 

‘ i / the Mobile, Ala., area during the past month. 

We have seen the Ku Klux Klan, which came 
to life this summer and recruited five dozen members, 
suddenly change its tactics and become a pious church- 
going group. 

For the past four Sundays they have showed up, 
sixty strong, to march into the evening service at some 
previously unannounced church. In full regalia, minus 
only the face mask outlawed by the State’s anti-mask 
law, they have somberly and slowly filed into the 
church, left a modest contribution on the altar or in 
the collection box, and departed without even waiting 
for a thank-you from the presiding minister. At one 
of the churches, the minister met them at the door, 
shook hands with each robed and hooded figure as he 
passed through the portals, and was subsequently 
honored by being elected chaplain of the local Klavern. 

Why this strange volte-face on the part of a group 
that just two months ago was embarking on cross-burn- 
ings, terrorism by buckshot and arson, and intimidation 
by nerve-jangling telephone marathons to harass their 
chosen victims? 


TACTICS OF TERROR 


Initially, they were spurred into renewed life by the 
fact that for the first time since Reconstruction days, 
a Negro civic figure filed for public office as councilman 
in a small town just outside of the city of Mobile. The 
candidate lost hopelessly, of course, in the election. But 
that was not enough for the intimidators. They tried 
to assassinate him by firing at him while he stood on 
the porch of his home. The bullet missed him by 
inches. But their reign of terror was on. 

Their next target, which as the defenders of the 
honor and dignity of white womanhood they must have 
carefully selected, happened to be a socially prominent 
white widow. This lady has been sponsoring as a quasi- 
adopted daughter a young Negro girl, whose education 
she is financing and whose upbringing she is supervis- 
ing in her own home. For the past few years the widow, 





Fr. Fouey, s.j., professor of sociology at Spring Hill 
College, Spring Hill, Ala., is author of a biography of 
the first U. S. Negro Catholic bishop, Bishop Healy: 
Beloved Outcaste (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1954). 
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at great expense, had been sending the child to schools 
in England and on the continent. 

However, when the voters of Alabama passed in 
August the “Freedom of Choice” amendment to the 
State Constitution, allowing white parents to send their 
children to any school they chose, the widow applied 
to have her child admitted to the nearest school. This 
was an unanticipated consequence of the new pro- 
segregation amendment. The request was promptly re- 
jected by the school board. But that again was not 
enough for the Klan. They made a special visit to the 
fashionable home of the widow, set fire to a large 
wooden cross draped with straw and soaked with gaso- 
line, and departed with shouts and threats of further 
violence. 

Another time, a week later, they similarly staged the 
cross-burning demonstration before another widow and 
her daughter who were friends of the first and hosts to 
the otherwise quite lonely widow and her Negro foster- 
child. 

At its September meeting, the local chapter of the 
Alabama Council on Human Relations passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the City Commission to take up the 
matter of curbing the Klan. They deputed one of the 
local clergy to submit the petition to the Commission, 
along with a copy of some model ordinances designed 
and passed elsewhere to achieve that end. 

The City Commission, while rejecting the specific 
new ordinances, complied with the request to the ex- 
tent of ordering the police to enforce the existing ordi- 
nances that the Klan was ostensibly violating: one for- 
bidding unauthorized burning of trash, leaves, lumber 
and other combustible materials in the city streets; an- 
other prohibiting disorderly night assemblies; a third 
providing that no person should show or expose in pub- 
lic any object which has a tendency to disturb the pub- 
lic peace. 

Surveillance by the police did not immediately put 
an end to the Klan’s cross-burnings and other acts of 
terror. By closely watching the place of their weekly 
meetings, however, the police successfully contained 
their activities on those meeting nights. But for some 
weeks thereafter the Klan continued its terrorism and 
intimidation on other nights during the week. 

At this point, a group of about sixty college students 
did a survey of local opinion about the Klan. Interview- 
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ing about 600 of the local citizenry, the students came 
up with the fact that 85 per cent of the citizens con- 
tacted considered the Klan a more or less grave threat 
to the well-being and peace of the community. The 
percentages were slightly higher for the Negro citizens 
than for the whites, but the latter, in eight out of ten 
cases, registered concern about the Klan’s threat to 
peace, law and order. Seventy-two per cent believed 
that the majority of the other whites also considered 
the Klan to be a threat to life, property and safety. 
Eighteen per cent of the white citizens believed that 
the majority of their fellow Mobilians were in favor of 
the Klan as an extra-legal but necessary aid in keeping 
the Negro in his place. 

What no doubt shook the complacency of the Klans- 

men a bit was the response to the question, “What do 
you think should be done about the Klan locally?” 
‘ Only 16 per cent felt that the present do-nothing 
policy was the correct one. Almost nine out of ten felt 
that something should be done, and they were in favor 
of some quite specific anti-Klan measures. About 21 per 
cent advocated a special grand jury to investigate the 
Klan and even indict the leaders for conspiracy. 
Twenty-four per cent thought that the City Commission 
and the police should take action to protect the people, 
break up the KKK meetings and stop their activities. 
Sixteen per cent felt that churches and civic organiza- 
tions should pass resolutions condemning the Klan and 
repudiating it as un-Christian, illegal and bad for the 
city’s good name. 

Some of the re pondents went even further. Eighty- 
six per cent of those interviewed advocated Federal 
intervention. Of these, 22 per cent thought the FBI 
should investigate. Twenty per cent wanted Congress 
to pass anti-Klan laws. Seventeen per cent advocated 
investigation by a Federal grand jury. An almost equal 
number felt that the Federal district attorney should 
wam the Klan of possible Federal violations. And 16 
per cent, not knowing that it had already been done, 
insisted that the U. S. Attorney General put the Klan 
on the list of subversive organizations. é 

The publication of these findings in the local papers 
and the broadcasting of them over the television and 
radio stations caught the Klan somewhat off balance. 
Their spokesman could find no better comment, when 
asked for his opinion, than a few remarks about the 
“bias and prejudice” of the survey. He even denied 
ne the Klan was on the Attorney General’s subversive 
ist, 

This gave the college spokesman an opening for a 
more detailed statement about the entry in the Guide 
to Subversive Organizations and Publications. This U. S. 
Government document lists (p. 164) the following or- 
ganizations as right-wing subversives: “American Chris- 
tian Nationalist Party, Association of Klans of America, 
Association of Georgia Klans, Columbians, Knights of 
the White Camellia, Ku Klux Klan, Original Southern 
Klans, Inc.,” and others. 

The college statement also pulled the mask off the 
Klan’s pretense to be a peaceful, religious, patriotic or- 
ganization, by citing the Klan’s own admission, three 
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days before, that “terrorism was its method.” This 
terrorism was denounced as violating the spirit of the 
American Constitution and the letter of the Bill of 
Rights, both of which guarantee to all Americans free- 
dom to enjoy without violence or intimidation the 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The 
college statement further declared that it would be a 
disgrace to Christianity if any Christian minister gave 
shelter and comfort to an organization that had the 
blood of 6,000 fellow Christians on its hands, as the 
Klan has, from its record of lynchings since its found- 
ing 90 years ago. 

The night after this reply appeared in the public 
press, the Klan began its weekly pilgrimage to local 
churches. Arranging ahead of time with the minister 
in order to be assured of unimpeded access to the house 
of worship, they visited a church in an outlying com- 
munity, under the cover of darkness in the late Sunday 
evening. They had the support of the police officials 
in this outlying village, both to hold up the traffic for 
their cavalcade and to ward off any attacks on them by 
stationing a police car in front of the church during 
the time that they made their white-robed visit. 

For the next two weeks they continued to visit ob- 
scure evangelistic sects in the outlying areas, whisking 
themselves in and out in a swift way so as to avoid de- 
tection. On November 4 their demonstration was con- 
ducted at a church on the main street in downtown 
Mobile, in full view of a crowd of spectators who hur- 
riedly gathered for the event, and with the apparent 
unconcern of the police, who cruised by in their cars 
without even stopping. 


THE MASK OF RELIGION 


This gross perversion of religion as the veil for the 
Klan’s campaign of terror may yet boomerang on the 
hooded marchers. Patriotic groups of spotters and 
checkers, even at the risk of attempted violence on the 
part of Klan street-fighters who twice attacked them 
unsuccessfully, have succeeded in identifying the hypo- 
critical churchgoers. When and if a grand jury is sum- 
moned to investigate their next act of violence, it will 
have a complete list of all of the participants’ names, 
addresses, occupations and other identifying character- 
istics. Besides the Imperial Wizard, who has been the 
open spokesman for the local Klan, the Great Titan 
and the Grand Dragon have also been identified. The 
rank and file, most of them unwittingly duped into 
joining the organization by the extravagant claims of 
the leaders that they had signed up the leading figures 
in the political and business community, will soon be 
disillusioned and abandon the subversive group. 

Meanwhile the city teeters on the brink of a race riot. 
The existence and the presence of the Klan furnish 
more than half of the ingredients necessary for an ex- 
plosion. The apathy of the citizenry and the cowed 
spirit of community figures serves to create a vacuum, 
which draws other ingredients into the conflict. One 
more incident, one more act of violence, could spark a 
wholesale disaster with which the police and the com- 
munity are woefully unprepared to contend. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Story on The Nuns Story 


Harold C. Gardiner 


: HAT WITH TRYING to keep afloat on the tide of 
\X / books published weekly, the need does not 
arise often, nor is the leisure at hand, to re- 
evaluate a current best seller. Most books that attain 
that dizzy pinnacle are simply not worth a second 
thought. We can be thankful, for example, that few best 
sellers are as fetid and revolting as the current number- 
one, Peyton Place. But it is rare that a best seller is 
worth rereading to plumb a depth, catch a meaning, re- 
live an experience that the first reading suggested but 
did not satisfyingly reveal. 

Correspondence and analysis of other reviews show 
that there was more in Kathryn Hulme’s The Nun’s 
Story than the first reading uncovered. I would like to 
return to the book here and make some observations on 
the reactions it has occasioned. I do so, if my readers 
will credit me with sincerity, not to protest that my 
original estimate (9/15, p. 568) was unerringly correct, 
and not in any sense to convince anyone who has dis- 
liked the book that he has to change his opinion. I am, 
however, somewhat concerned that so much dislike of 
the story has been based on false premises and posited, 
regrettably enough, by reviewers in Catholic organs. 


OBJECTIVITY REQUIRED 


All that follows, then, is to be taken as a plea for 
more objectively balanced reviewing and more chari- 
table personal reactions to books that arouse one’s zeal 
for controversy. The duty of objective evaluations, 
whether by the professional critic or by the reader, who 
is his own critic, was made much of by our Holy 
Father in his address last February 13, “On Literary 
Criticism” (Catholic Mind, September, 1956, p. 530). 
The Pope stresses that “the personality of the author, 
his life and his tendencies are not to be the starting 
point of the critical study.” The critic “must keep close 
to the clear, objective meaning of the writing, since his 
strict function is to judge the work and not the author.” 
Further, “when the objective meaning is doubtful .. . . 
it is better to incline toward a favorable interpretation.” 
These norms of prudence and charity will be seen to 
apply, I feel, to some of the published reactions to The 
Nun’s Story. 





Fr. GARDINER, S.J., is Literary Editor of AMERICA. 
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_ thereby imputes to the author the unworthy motive of 


NE RR ae 


I erred in two ways in my first evaluation of this ” 
amazing book. My first mistake was perhaps not a sub. © 
stantial error, but it gave rise to misconceptions that — 
might easily have been avoided. I have consistently | 
referred to the book as a novel. It is indeed novelistic — 
in form: the dialog is supplied and the action is in al] ~ 
probability fitted into a dynamic framework to advance _ 
the story element. But the book is obviously biographi- 
cal in content and the author’s claim that there is not — 
a single trumped-up incident in the whole story is to © 
be taken as the simple truth. By calling the book a — 





novel, I may have given unconscious comfort to those 
who profess to believe that the “substantial truth” to 
which the book’s blurbs refer is but a minimal basis for 
the sensational elements that are pure embroidery. One 
critic in a Catholic paper openly makes this charge and 


aoe 


ce Te 


deliberately gilding the lily of fact, just to write a best 
seller. 

My second false lead was one of emphasis. I find that 
I teetered on the edge of the very defect I shall have 
to reprobate in other reactions. My statement was: 


GARI S e ne 


The book owes its strength to its comprehension 
of the real center of the religious life, the rules and 
spirit of the order as means to achieving St. Paul's 
magnificent identification—“it is now not I that live, 
but Christ that lives within me”—and the expan- 
sion of that Christ-life to the world through the 
apostolic dynamism of the religious life. 3 
This may have given the impression that I was canoniz- | 
ing the book as an adequate treatise on the religious ~ 
life. This the book is not, nor does it pretend or intend | 
to be. It is the story of one woman meeting her pe | 
culiar difficulties. She was not a “normal” nun, whatever | 
that may be. She is not even “normal” among the sisters © 
of her own order, because she is the one who could not © 
quite live up to the ideals she conceived to have been | 
held up for her. 
But how can it escape the attentive reader that itis 7 
precisely here that the tribute to the religious life in © 
general enters the story? Sister Luke did not find peace, | 
she did not solve the problem of strict obedience to her | 
rule nor the apparent conflict of that virtue with her | 
duties as a nurse. But hundreds, I suppose, of her fellow | 
sisters did. They have not followed Sister Luke back 
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into the world. Presumably they have found the peace— 
and even the joy—which one nun yearned for. And, 
speaking of joy in the religious life, I cannot go along 
with those who have seen no joy in this book. They 
may find little in Sister Luke, to F2 sure, but what 
about “sturdy little” Sister William and her “tout pour 
Jésus,” as she bustled about, emptying the bed-pans 
and the sputum-cups? What about the 

clear note of gladness in the salutation to the Vir- 

gin, a sort of breathlessness when the nuns chanted 

“ |. full of grace...” as for a grace discovered 

that morning for the first time by all two hundred 

of them? 
This note of joy and peace reechoes many a time in the 
book, but the reader is apt to miss it because the author 
has so admirably focused attention, as she must, on 
the nun who herself largely missed it. 


WHAT EFFECTS WILL IT HAVE? 


The charge has been made that the book will do 
harm to prospective vocations. That is a judgment about 
a future contingency, and only the future can tell. Any 
sensible American girl will certainly not have to be 
told that this is a European order, seen through the 
eyes of one who could not quite “make the grade.” 
If the potential American postulant thinks that she is 
reading about an “average” American nun in an aver- 
age” American convent, she misunderstands the story. 
And yet, if the dedicated lives of the nuns, European or 
not, do not strike some spark of admiration and emula- 
tion in the reader who may be pondering a vocation, I 
would suspect some lack of generosity. 

I have not read a single review in secular papers and 
journals which fails to remark that the critic has been 
profoundly impressed by the dedication and selfless- 
ness of the nuns of Sister Luke’s order. I do not claim 
to have read all the reviews, but I have not met one 
reaction of shock at the physical penances, of distaste 
for the discipline and rigidity (perhaps foreign even 
to American Catholic sensibilities) of the life, nor the 
conclusion that a group of women in religious life must 
be a creepy assembly of frustrated neurotics, 

In fact, the secular reception of The Nun’s Story has 
been more sympathetic and more objective than many 
Catholic critiques. I do not think it is fair to assert that 
only morbid curiosity has impelled non-Catholics to 
run to read, and that the farther they are in their own 
lives from the ideals of religion, the more their curiosity 
is whetted. This charge has been made, but it seems 
to me unworthy of the Catholic press in which it has 
appeared. 


TWO LAMENTABLE APPROACHES 


What must be disclaimed in the strongest terms, if 
we are to claim that Catholic criticism is fulfilling its 
proper function, are the judgments on this book that 
have been warped by sentimentality and darkened by 
uncharitableness. 

There is such a thing as “clericalness.” It is the op- 
posite of the anti-clerical attitude and refuses to ac- 
knowledge that there can possibly be any valid criti- 
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cism, not only of religious institutions, but of individual 
priests and religious as well. How dare anyone ever 
say that any nun (or priest) has ever failed to live up 
to the very highest standards? 

This attitude I am alluding to is not one I am 
dreaming up. It has appeared in one Catholic paper, 
and has been reprinted in others. It says: “we would be 
less shocked if our own mothers deserted us than we 
would be if it were proved our favorite nun or nuns 
had feet of clay.” What is to be made of such gush 
and especially of the holier-than-thou attitude of what 
follows: “It is then a painful experience to read of one 
who did [have feet of clay]. Such a one is the poor 
convent-dweller described in The Nun’s Story.” 

How can it have escaped this reviewer that if Sister 
Luke was a “failure,” she was a magnificent failure, 
who took away from her years in religion the “nun’s 
formation” that “was a Gibraltar that would never be 
leveled, that the ingrained habits of acting with charity 
and justice, with selflessness and sincerity, were to 
stamp her always... .” 

Even more to be excoriated is the utterly unchari- 
table imputation of base motives. This, fortunately, has 
not appeared in reviews, though there is a suggestion of 
it in one evaluation which hints that the nun who told 
her story to Miss Hulme is the same one referred to in 
the book by an apostate priest, People’s Padre. But 
some correspondence has revealed such uncharitable 
bias. One letter went so far as to claim that the book 
is a deliberate attempt to undermine the Church. Con- 
scious of the fact that the author is a rather recent 
convert, the critic felt able to call into question even 
the sincerity of the conversion, by saying, “well, she 
may call herself a convert.” [The sneering emphasis is 
not mine. ] 

So, perhaps this inadequate reevaluation will serve 
some good purpose. We cannot here discuss objections 
to details in the book, such as the advice given to 
Sister Luke to fail deliberately in her exams. Shall we 
think it actually happened? Yes, unless you would 
sooner believe that your mother could desert you than 
that some nun sometime could have given misguided 
and misguiding counsel. 


WHAT MATTERS MOST 


Far more important than the details, however, is how 
the book has been unfairly judged by segments of the 
American Catholic public and the reviewing profession. 
They expected the book to achieve something it never 
set out to do. Then, when they found that that imposed 
purpose was not accomplished, they seized on every 
detail that could be interpreted in a pejorative sense 
to bolster a viewpoint that was from the beginning 
either sentimental or uncharitable, or both. 

No one, obviously, has to like this book. But one 
should not pass judgment, especially in an official 
capacity, merely out of personal like or dislike. One 
must keep an objective view. It is to establish such a 
view more clearly than was done in my original criti- 
cism that I have wearied one and all with this recon- 
sideration. 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 
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Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 











THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 
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Yank and Reb GI's and Generals 


THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
By Bruce Catton. Doubleday. 400p. $5.95 


As the centennial of the Civil War draws 
closer, more and more of our authors 
are turning to that fascinating field of 
study. For many it is a matter of retell- 
ing oft-told tales. For a few it is a chal- 
lenge to find new materials or interpreta- 
tions. Bruce Catton, with his U. S. 
Grant and the American Military Tradi- 
tion, laid solid claim to membership 
in this latter group. 

Our publishers are obviously seeking 
a single-volume history of the Civil War 
that may approach in non-fiction the 
phenomenal sales of Gone with the 
Wind. Fortunately, in his Pulitzer Prize- 
winning A Stillness at Appomattox, Mr. 
Catton showed signs of succumbing to 
the lure of the single-volume treatment, 
and here, in This Hallowed Ground, 
which presents the Union side of the 
War, he has laid the last stone in place 
for a final work. We may hope for a 
grand volume perhaps in 1960. | 

To judge by his previous efforts and 
This Hallowed Ground, Mr. Catton’s 
probable one-volume presentation will 
be well worth waiting for. While it may 
not prove to be the definitive treatment, 
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with the Priests of The Sacred 
Heart? They’ve a special school 
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subjects which you have missed. 
Want more information? Write 
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it will certainly set a standard that wil] 
have to be surpassed. 

It is not so much the novelty of the 
material that he presents that distin- 
guishes Mr. Catton. Other authors have 
dug deeper and come up with richer 
treasure trove. Indeed, there is reason 
to wonder why he bothers with foot- 
notes, except to give credit for direct 
quotations, since he offers little that is 
new to the Civil War specialists, who 
are so recondite they have even begun 
a professional quarterly exclusively de- 
voted to their field. 

In fact, in the minutiae in which this 
reviewer may be considered qualified to 
quibble—the matter of the Merrimack- 
Virginia—Mr. Catton could be attacked 
for numerous misconceptions or errors, 
From his cited sources he could have 
reached other conclusions, which have 
become traditional. Instead, he has re- 
appraised his sources and come surpris- 
ingly close to a specialist’s conclusions, 
More important than absolute accuracy 
of details, then, is the magnificent in- 
sight which has led him to produce such 
solid value-judgments. It justifies con- 
fidence in the basic excellence of his 
work throughout. 

Add to this the disciplined style and 
sweeping readability of his prose, and 
Mr. Catton compares in stature with 
Douglas Freeman. This Hallowed 
Ground is a fine addition to the excel- 
lent Mainstream of America series 
edited by Lewis Gannett, and is strong- 
ly recommended. R. W. Day 


REBEL BOAST: First at Bethel—Last at 
Appomattox 

By Manly Wade Wellman. Holt. 256p. 
$3.95 


Mr. Wellman’s story centers round five 
young kinsmen from plantations in the 
neighborhood of Enfield, N. C., who 
marched off with their militia company 
in May, 1861 to participate in the first 
clash of the Civil War at Big Bethel in 
Virginia. 

In the following tragic years of bitter 
campaigning three of the young men 
lost their lives. Two of them were still 
together when the company made the 
last Confederate charge at Appomattox 
Court House in April, 1865. The boast 
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which becomes the title of the book re- 
fers to the extended service of these 
participants throughout the bloody, 
drawn-out conflict. 

The author has uncovered extensive 
source-material, in the form of private 
letters and personal diaries, which as- 
sures the authenticity of the picture pre- 
sented. Here is the history of “common 
soldiers, ragged and hungry and wolf- 
lean and wolf deadly” and their atti- 
tude toward the war. What makes the 
book unique is that while none of its 
characters rose to a higher rank than 
captain, this is real history. 

Private George Whitaker Wills, a 
preacher's son cared for by “Wash,” a 
slave servant, is the pivot around which 
the scene revolves, He proves to be the 
type of gallant Confederate soldier that 
marches through so many Southern 
legends. As the reader trudges after 
George on the muddy road, bivouacs 
with him in the rain and watches him 
tuck his little Testament into the breast 
pocket of his well-kept gray blouse each 
time the drums beat the signal for sta- 
tions, he may not realize how much he 
has come to like the lad. But he will 
realize it when he reads that in the bat- 
tle of Winchester, on Sept. 19, 1864, a 
bullet drilled through that neatly but- 
toned jacket and “Lieutenant George 
Whitaker Wills tumbled fullsprawl on 
the grass.” 

The author does not neglect the other 
four kinsmen. The reactions of these 
men of the rank and file who know only 
what is happening in their immediate 
contact with the enemy are vividly de- 
scribed. 

Here is a war story that is different. 
Incidentally, don’t be surprised if the 
book makes you do some rather sober 
thinking about our Civil War. 

R. N. HaMILton 


SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH THE 
CAROLINAS 

By John G. Barrett. Univ. of North 
Carolina. 281p. $6 


Despite the narrow-sounding title, this 
is not a work for merely the specialist’s 
interest. It is an immensely readable 
work, with the emphasis on the persons 
involved rather than on logistics and 
statistics. Copiously annotated, with an 
almost staggering bibliography, the 
work is definitely not slight nor super- 
ficial. It achieves a fine synthesis of 
scholarship and readability. 

At first glance, one might think, 
“Don’t they mean Georgia?” Indeed, 
one is forced to think for a moment, 
since Sherman’s earlier campaign has 
been immortalized and romanticized to 
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for Christmas 


Valiant Woman 


Edited by Peg Boland. Foreword by Loretta Young. Fifteen 
stories by women about their own experiences. The stories 
come from the heart and taken together form a beacon light of 
courage for all women in facing the trials, difficulties and joys 
of daily life. Price $2.50 


A City ona Mountain 


By Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. The authentic case 
history of the famous Capuchin stigmatic of Foggia, Italy, 
Padre Pio. With reproductions of actual photographs of Padre 
Pio. Price $2.50 


The Court of the Queen 


By Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. Ten great lovers of Mary 
are brought together at the heavenly court of the Queen of 
Saints. These Saints give us an example of how their love for 
Mary helped them to become Saints. Price $2.00 


True Christmas Spirit 


By Rev. Edward J. Sutfm. A guide for parents and teachers in 
giving their youngsters an understanding of the true meaning 
of Christmas. Based on the liturgy, it also uses many folk tradi- 
tions of the past to show how Christmas can be celebrated at 
home as the feast of Christ’s birth. Price $3.00 


The Mass Year for 1957 


An ordo in English, giving the Mass for each day of the year, 

together with the commemorations and the preface. It also 

includes brief meditations on the Ordinary of the Mass. 
Price 35¢ 


At your Bookstore 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, Room 1, St. Meinrad, Indiana 












































ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the instituitons in which you may 
be interested. 


Departments 
ALABAMA 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile) ..LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola U. (Los Angeles) .... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 
Univ. of San Francisco .. LAS-Se-C-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


Univ. of Santa Clara......... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 

COLORADO 

RSS CIE, ig o.vnonnasexereccpeceece LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT ‘ 
i ccicknonwesdaakassiadesd Base . LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 


Loyola Univ. (Chicago) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 

Loyola U. (New Orleans) .. LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 
MARYLAND 

Loyola Coll. (Baltimore) ............ LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Coll. (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester) LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sc-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City) ................ LAS-C 
St. Louis Univ. 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-AF ROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton Univ. (Omaha 
LAS-C-D- fd-G-1- L-M-N-P-Se-Sp-AROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City) ...... LAS-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 


Canisius Coll. (Buffalo) .... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham Univ. a * York) 

LAS-C £4-G-3-L-P-S-Sy- Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne Coll. PND . ot cécbatccscae LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 
John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) .. LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati) ...... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia) ............ LAS-C 
University of Seranton .............. LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle Univ. ............ LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
INNS dp ning wanasccnntceciuublswea stabs LAS 


Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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Fifteenth in a Series 





MARQUETTE 
University 


Now in the first year of its fourth 
quarter-century, Marquette Uni- 
versity in Milwaukee, Wis., is a 
fully-accredited, 
institution offering training and 
degrees in most of the professions. 
The student will find Marquette 
to be a pleasant, tradition-laden 
school thriving in a great Ameri- 
can metropolis. 

Thirty-eight buildings now in 
use at expanding Marquette pro- 
vide excellent libraries, laborator- 
ies and classrooms for a record 
student body of 10,864 and a 
faculty of 948. Ten schools and 
colleges with 74 departments and 
divisions offer students opportuni- 
ties to satisfy their special acad- 
emic interests and talents in un- 
dergraduate and graduate studies, 
and professional training, too. 

Of special interest is the cam- 
pus Vocational Guidance Center. 
One of the first universities to 
recognize the importance of voca- 
tional guidance and placement, 
Marquette boasts three decades 
of background in this field. 


co-educational 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts and 
Seiences 

C Commerce 

D Dentistry 

Ed Education 

E Engineering 

FS nee of Service 

G Graduate Schl. 

IR Tadustrial Relations 

J Journalism 

L Law 


M Medicine 

N Nursing 

P Pharmacy 

S Social Work 

Sy Seismology Station 
—— 


Officers Training Corps 
AROTC—Army 
NROTC—Navy 
AFROTC—Air Force 








the point of tedium. Sherman himself 
thought of his Carolina campaign, when 
he marched north from Savannah, em- 
ploying the same “total war” tactics uti- 
lized in Georgia and bringing the stern 
face of war to the “cradle of secession,” 
as the highest point of his military ca. 
reer. He felt that his maneuver paved 
the way for Appomattox. 

Dr. Barrett, a member of the History 
Department at Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, feels otherwise. He feels that the 
reason for Sherman’s military stature is 
the development of the tactic of total 
war, the realization that an army is only 
an arm of a people, that a blow to the 
body would bring a quicker end to an 
agonizing struggle than the following 
of a hide-bound orthodox tradition, 
Modern historians have seen in Sher- 
man a forerunner of modern panzer tac- 
tics and strategic bombing. 

Barrett takes a most sympathetic view 
of Sherman, appraising him both as 
general and man. He sees no rancor in 
him; only a humane desire to end the 
struggle in the swiftest way possible. 
During the Reconstruction he was bit- 
terly critical of the radical policies which 
subjugated States already broken, and 
even during his march he helped unfor- 
tunates who came to his attention. 

This book is an excellent addition— 
or beginning—to any Civil War collec- 
tion. EucENE McNAMarRA 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 

Edited by Ned Bradford. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 620p. $8.95 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: Vol. IV 
By Kenneth P. Williams. Macmillan. 457p. 
$7.50 


Mr. Bradford’s attractive one-volume 
selection from the famous work issued 
by Century magazine in 1887 should be 
a great success. The huge four-volume 
original contained about 350 articles by 
participants on both sides—generals, ad- 
mirals, captains, privates, chaplains, of- 
ficials—giving their personal accounts of 
the campaigns and battles in which they 
took part. 

What made their stories so interesting 
and alive was the often unconscious 
revelation of their views, reactions, emo- 
tions and prejudices. The 44 selections 
which comprise the present volume will 
surely have the same charm for the 
modern reader. 

Most of the articles in this summary 
treat of events in the eastern theater of 
the war; whole phases of the western 
campaigns are passed over. Also a few 
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more reterences to naval activities and 
to life behind the lines would have given 
a clearer picture of the struggle. Many 

n-and-ink drawings from the original 
add much to this book’s interest and 


: Professor Williams maintains here the 
high level of scholarship which marked 
his earlier volumes. The present work 
covers the western campaigns from July, 
1862 to the capture of Vicksburg a year 
later. The first chapters are devoted to 
the campaigns of Buell and Rosecrans 
against Bragg in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, but the emphasis is on the Vicks- 
burg campaign, which the author con- 
siders one of the most brilliant feats of 
military strategy in modern times. 

Dr. Williams’ treatment of the sub- 
ject is too technical and detailed to ap- 
peal to the average reader but those 
very qualities will make the work more 
valuable to the military student. His evi- 
dent partiality toward Grant shows itself 
in his rather strong depreciation of any- 
one his hero disliked, such as Buell, 
Rosecrans and Thomas, while Grant’s 
friends Sherman, Sheridan and Mc- 
Pherson are painted as military geni- 
uses inferior only to their commander. 
A good deal of space is devoted, both in 
the text and in a special appendix, to 
refuting details of the Cadwallader 
Diary which reflect upon the sobriety 
of the hero. 

This is, however, a valuable work re- 
flecting the author's experience and abil- 
ity as a scholar and a professional sol- 
dier, The format is attractive; the usual 
scholarly adjuncts: index, bibliography, 
maps and voluminous notes—over 125 
pages of them, mercifully confined to 
the rear of the book—are helpful. 

F, J. GALLAGHER 


Two for Nature-Lovers 


AUTUMN ACROSS AMERICA 


Edwin Way Teale. Dodd, Mead. 363p. 
$5.75 


Only a skilled naturalist could fully ap- 
preciate the vast knowledge and charm- 
ingly lucid exposition of this hymn to 
joy in autumn. But many readers will 
understand this reviewer who, unscien- 
tific and inarticulate, has thrilled to the 
glories of New England’s painted for- 
ests, 

Mr. Teale did not cover much of 
New England in his 20,000-mile jour- 
ney across the country in pursuit of 
autumn, but what he says of its autumn 
beauty strikes home, and gives lovely 
expression to a long-standing, silent 
enjoyment. To the reader’s ever-increas- 
ing fascination, the author reveals other 
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Summary of Scholastic Principles 


BERNARD WUELLNER, S.J. 
Department of Philosophy 
John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Review copies will be 
sent, if requested 

by the CHAIRMAN: 
Department of Philosophy 


2.00 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


8445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 43 

























ERRY BRENNAN 


of Notre Dame 
By Dave Warner 


Thrill to the life story of Notre Dame’s 
youngest football coach . . . stand side by 
side with Dave Warner and watch Terrance 
Patrick Brennan follow in the footsteps of 
Rockne; Layden and Leahy. 


This is a truly all-American story, enriched 
by numerous photographs, appendices on 
Notre Dame’s all-time football record and 
all-Americans, with a short, but stirring 
preface by Earl (Red) Blaik, head football 
coach at West Point. 


Terry Brennan of Notre Dame is a must for 
young and old and especially for those who 
enjoy the thrills, color and excitement of 
football and the people who make it an 
all-American sport. $2.25 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Schools and 


Colleges 


























Indiana 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RApDNor, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


ete a a a 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Beautiful building and extensive 
campus bordering Philadelphia’s 
Main Line. 


For catalogue address: The Registrar, 
CABRINI COLLEGE 
Radnor, Pa. 





A) 
omen) 








New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 


retarial studies, library science, fine art. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 
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autumn riches across the country. There 
are underwater adventures in the eel. 
grass off the eastern end of Lop 
Island, amusing in the case of the sca}. 
lop’s versatility in the manner of eject. 


ing water; there are stories of birds | 
across the land and their habits in pj. | 


gration; even the stars are shown jn | 
their autumnal role. There is a lovely | 


little tribute paid to dust—an elemen; 
long unappreciated by this reader- 
“,.. dust to a naturalist represents one 
of the great, essential ingredients jy 
the beauty of the world.” 

This is a travel book and a nature 


book, but it also is a testimony to one ) 


man’s rich awareness of the good things 
of creation—especially man. Recalling 


a brief period of autumnal sadneg | 


over the passing of life and of beauty, 
he writes: 


Yet, surely, better a single mo- 
ment of awareness to enjoy the 
glory of the senses, 2 moment of 
knowing, of feeling, of living in- 
tensely, a moment to appreciate 
the sunshine and the dry smell of 
autumn and the dust-born clouds 
above—better a thousand times 
even a swiftly fading, ephemeral 
moment of life than the epoch- 
long unconsciousness of the stone, 
Mary STAcK McNirF 


THE YEAR OF MY REBIRTH 





By Jesse Stuart. McGraw-Hill. 342p. $4.75 ‘s 


Deep in W-Hollow in Greenup County 
lies the Kentucky home of Jesse Stuart. © 


Though countless interests and the re © 
lentless drive of his energetic and am- © 


bitious nature have directed his activi- | 


paths 


ties into many other channels, the mag- © 
netic attraction of his home has never / 
relaxed its grip. Writing, teaching, lec- © 


turing have carried him from end to © 
end of his own country and to Europe. © 


GEIR 


But the fields and forests, the hills and F 
ridges of the land where he was bom | 


have always claimed him. 

Though absorbed in writing and pub- 
lishing short stories, novels and verse, 
Jesse Stuart campaigned with tireless 
vigor for the improvement of schools 


and the elevation of the profession a | 


teaching. The days were too short, the 


hours too fleeting. And then, one day § 


in October, 1954 he learned with shock- 
ing emphasis that the heart is not only 
the center of emotion and the seat of 
sensibility, but it is also a physical 
organ that decries abuse and rebels at 
being ignored. 

These details, and many more, are 
the substance of The Year of My Re 
birth, an account of the period of his 
recovery from an almost fatal heart 
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342p. $4.75 © 


RES arr pscncaae sae 
Pees LEC 


AMERICA proves its worth by topping 
the second high hurdle. 


The first hurdle was a year ago when 
AMERICA came out with its new look 
and headed for the heights. Would an 
audience wider than ever want to try 
it? The wider audience did. More peo- 
ple than ever bought the new AMERICA 
last year. 

But would they come back? That 
was the second hurdle. Would similar 
sales be repeated the next year? Pro- 
motion can make the first sale. It takes 
satisfied customers to keep coming 
back. The customers are back. Already 
4,201 subscribers at a rate of over sev- 
enty per cent renewed their subscrip- 
tions to AMeEnicA the first month and a 
half of the second year. Daily the per- 
centage rises. 

Are there more new readers, too? In 
a month and a half 4,434 new readers 
subscribed. This does not include bulk 
sales or church sales, for it is too soon 
yet to tell the results of bulk sales. 


You don’t have to wonder if AMERICA 
will be acceptable. America, better 
than ever, is more widely read, more 
widely quoted than ever. 


America is a real gift. One year sub- 
scription for $7.00 is really 52 gifts, one 
a week all year. 

As Father Davis suggested last week, 
a public library, or a non-Catholic uni- 
versity or college library can be a means 
of bringing Catholic reading to sincere 
seekers who might otherwise never 
come across Catholic thinking. 


Kindly use the insert card in this 
issue. 


America 


70 East 451TH St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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attack, It is a month-by-month journal 
of his reflections, his emotions and his 
observations, that takes the city-bred 
reader on a refreshing excursion back 
into the timeless company of Vergil 
of the Georgics and Thoreau of Walden 
Pond. 

Hovering over these pages is an un- 
written note of pathos for the author’s 
enormous mental vitality shackled by 
bodily weakness. However, his words, 
“We cannot turn back. We have to live 
now, in the present, rejoice, dream 
and lay plans for those tomorrows that 
may never come,” change pity to re- 
spect for his determination and _ his 
trust in the will of God. 

MarGARET KENNY 


Heroes of Naval Combat 


I WAS CHAPLAIN ON THE FRANKLIN | 


By Father Joseph T. O'Callahan, S.J. 
Maemillan. 1837p. $2.75 


TWENTY MILLION TONS UNDER THE 
SEA 


By Rear Admiral Daniel V. Gallery, USN. | 


Regnery. 344p. $5 


Here are two books of personal remi- 
niscence based upon their authors’ ex- 
periences in our World War II Navy. 
One is by a Jesuit priest who, while 
serving aboard the aircraft carrier 
Franklin in the Pacific, became the 
only chaplain in the history of the 
United States Navy to receive the 
Congressional Medal of Honor; the 
other is by an admiral in the regular 
Navy (also a Catholic), who com- 
manded an anti-submarine hunter- 
killer task group in the Atlantic. Both 


books are worthwhile additions to any | 


reader's World War II collection. 






Portrait 
of a 





young Le 
revolutionary 


Radical, patriot and catalyst in 
the 19th-century Church-State 
struggle, the influence of Giu- 
seppe Mazzini has continued to 
trouble Italian politics to the 
present day. Here, for the first 
time, is the fascinating story of 
his early years and the forces 
that shaped his ideas. 


MAZZINI 


AND THE SECRET SOCIETIES 
By E.E.Y. HALES 
$4.95 at your bookseller’s 


P.J. KENEDY& SONS "SaBP 
New York 8 + 














AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
LAWYER 


Father O’Callahan’s account of his | 


ordeal of terror aboard the U. S. S. 
Franklin after she was struck by enemy 


bombs off the Japanese mainland and | 
in a matter of seconds became a blaz- | 


ing inferno, will probably have the 
wider interest for readers. 

The miraculous survival of this ship 
and the heroism of its crew, which 


became a legend wherever Navy men 
gathered, received much publicity in | 
the press after the war. When she | 


limped into Pearl Harbor, a gutted, 


blackened hull with her small group | 
of survivors mustered on deck, she was | 


the most damaged ship ever to reach 
port, and had earned for herself the 
reputation of “the ship that will not 
die.” 

This eye-witness account of the 
hours immediately following the 





bombing of the Franklin will shock 


a * quarterly magazine devoted to legal 
| problems having ethical, canonical or theo- 
logical implications. 


. . . This “new venture of co- 
operation between canonists and 
common lawyers in the United 
States holds out the hope and 
the promise of a renascence— 
it may be a powerful renascence 
—of the Christian elements and 
principles of Anglo-American 
life and law.” 


The London Tablet 
April 14, 1956 
Subscriptions—$5.00 per year. 


THE CATHOLIC LAWYER 
96 Schermerhorn St. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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even those to whom the horrors of war Admiral Gallery’s book is an amus- boarded the surfaced sub and towed — 
are familiar. It is a moving, eloquent ing and salty account of the battle her back to Bermuda, where she and Pr 
recreation, modestly told but leaving against Nazi U-boats in the Atlantic. her crew were turned over to our Naval : J 


little to the imagination. When the 
Franklin reached New York, her crew 
were presented with the greatest num- 
ber of decorations ever to be awarded 
to one ship in the history of the Navy. 
Father O'Callahan and Lt. (jg) Donald 
A. Gary, an engineering ‘officer, were 
given their country’s highest award, 
and they deserved it. The crew of the 


The high point of the book is a descrip- 
tion of the extraordinary capture and 
career of the U-505 off French West 
Africa in June of 1944. 

Gallery referred briefly to this event 
in an earlier book, Clear the Decks, but 
here the story is set forth in full detail. 
From her captured war diaries and logs 
the author first sketches in the previous 





Intelligence. 

Today, visitors to the Museum of S¢j- 
ence and Industry in Chicago may in. 
spect the U-505, for she rests on a con- 
crete base in complete operating condi- 
tion, as a memorial to those who gave 
their lives in the war at sea. The engi- 
neering problems involved in getting her 
there are described in the closing 















































Franklin were very lucky that “Padre” career of the U-505 and then writes pages. The book tells a lot about the | 
O'Callahan was aboard. His story is about the activities of his own task tactics of hunting down submarines Téeal 
brief, but if you want to know what group over the same period of time. and includes an excellent chapter on hotels, 
some men (and boys) went through This sets the stage for the eventful the mechanics of these ominous under. onan 
for God and country, read it! rendezvous, when Gallery and his men _ sea craft. Admiral Gallery is a man of — 
outspoken opinions, some of them con- Shippin 
troversial, but one has the feeling after Satista 
reading his book that when the chips age r 
were down he was a good man to have a 
SOS. SOS on the bridge. Joun M. Connoie == 
e e 
H ( hb ld R. W. Da ty is associate professor a 
uUngaria nN 1 V€ V1 in the Department of English, f 
History and Government at the 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- | 
Need Help! al 
: 5 Rev. R. N. HAMILTON, S.J., is pro- 
fessor of history at Marquette —— 
University, Milwaukee, IRISH B 
Immediate schooling required for Hungarian refugees. The Pope’s EucENE McNamara is instructor Chsuie 
Children War Relief can provide 1 year schooling for $200.00. in English at the Chicago divi- Catalo 
Identical education in U. S. A. would cost $1,500. Make your ag the University of hist 
Christmas giving embrace the brave children of Hungary. Rev. F. J. GALLAGHER, S.J., is on IRISH 
Founded by Marieli & Rita Benziger & Father Alvin Fedrigotti, the nage neared of the Uni- — 
é : : : : sian : versity of Scranton. “atte 
Salesian Assistant General in Turin, this voluntary relief isequipped Mawy. Grice Shiites te ene “agi 
to handle the present emergency. Eleven years of experience with reviewing staff of the Boston lle 
3,600 D.P. children placed in European schools, 160 D.P.’s brought Pilot. ida 
to America—14 adopted children—proved that a voluntary agency MarcareT Kenny is a teacher of JESUIT 
did werk classics in the Buffalo public school 
school system. contrib 
This relief is tax-exempt, non-profit. Every cent goes right out to Rev. 7 
aid children. In February, 1945 Cardinal Dougherty officially Nee 
helped the new organization. Bernard M. Baruch, the elder states- W 
’ MISSIOD 
man, assisted to unravel red tape for work inside Europe. The first TH bE, O R D little ck 
3 benefactors who gave scholarships in 1945 still help: Helen a : . eta 
Ainsworth, a Columbia studio producer, Teddy Getty and Mrs. Bob This is the man of whom it was written, Hartsvi 
Hope. Pope Pius XII in 1946 official ; di q Behold, I am sending before Thee that 
pe. Pope Pius in officially at a private audience an Angel of Mine, who is to prepare Thy ies 
many times since has given his blessing and approval. way for Thy coming (Matt. 11:10; senate 
Gospel for the Second Sunday of Ad- $2. Fre 
Contributions no matter how small vent). —— 
—help. Make checks payable to: At this liturgical point in the Church's STATUES 
T ; calendar and life John the Baptist be- paintin, 
HE POPE’S CHILDREN comes the saint of Advent. From now Benedic 
War RELIEF until Christmas Eve the Mass-Gospels, 
: almost without exception, are domi- WANTED 
466 East Mariposa Street nated by the towering figure of that ~_ r 
Altadena, California gentle, fearless, dedicated, heroic John fiel d igh 
who merited Christ’s highest recorded St., Nev 
praise. It will be to our advantage to 
America « DECEMBER 8, 1956 Americ 
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Presenting the ALL New Fabulous 
Portable Electrically Operated 


REED 
ORGAN 


Complete 
Price 


$74.50 


In N. Y. C. add 3% 
sales tax including 
free Matching bench 
and Self-teaching in- 
structional guide. 


® 


every American home, churches, chapels, 
— halls funeral parlors, camps, clubrooms, 
hotels, resorts, music schools, caterers, singers, enter- 
tainers, and all students of music. . , 

—110 volts AC only, has full three octave 
ny o— in Spectolite Gray, Ivory or Mahogany 
finish. Wood cabinet 33’ high, 12 ’ deep, 23’” long. 
Shipping weight 45 lbs. Shipping charges collect. 

Save space and money, buy direct. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. No Sales- 
men. See it now. Send check or money order to: 


‘onsolidated Products of America 
& Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MU 7-0890 

















e 
olices 
20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—51%4”, 6”, 6%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUSSIAN STYLE RELIGIOUS ARTICLES. 
Catholic Eastern rite literature. Trial offer 
$2. Free Catalog. Russian Center, Fordham 
University, New York 58, N. Y. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to ordér. Reasonable. St. 
Benedict Studio, Westport, Conn. 





WANTED by new eastern firm. Catholic 
young man to develop mail order business 
in high class religious art and related 
field. Write Box 27, America, 70 E. 45th 
St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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keep this noble Baptist clearly in mind 
as, in this season, we earnestly try to 
pray as the Church prays. 

The Oration or first liturgical prayer 
of today’s Mass asks God the Father 
to awaken our hearts that we may pre- 
pare a way, a path for His only-begotten 
Son; in order that through His coming 
we may attain to serve Thee with minds 
that have been purified. 

This translation of an ecclesiastical 
prayer leans toward literalness rather 
than eloquence, for if we are to pray 
as the Church prays, we must be en- 
tirely clear as to what Mother Church 
is asking of God. The key phrase is 
purificatis . . . mentibus; in which the 
noun is not the one used earlier of the 
awakening of the heart, and the par- 
ticiple describes a completed process of 
cleansing or purification. 

One thinks at once of John the Bap- 
tist: not only of his own prenatal purifi- 
cation from original sin at the time of 
our Lady’s visitation to Elizabeth, but 
of John’s own mission and the burden 
of his preaching. In those days, writes 
St. Matthew, John the Baptist appeared, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea. 
Repent, he said. And St. Luke: And he 
went all over the country round Jordan, 
announcing a baptism whereby men re- 
pented, to have their sins forgiven. 

The repentance which the Baptist 
preached is the purification for which 
the Church prays. What is involved is 
a complete interior change of heart (or 
mind or soul or outlook or attitude); 
with particular and necessary reference 
to evil-doing, whether interior or ex- 
terior. 

It is the old, new, timeless story, 
the familiar yet immutable doctrine 
which could not be changed without 
changing God Himself. If we wish to 
have God, we cannot have the dead 
opposite of God. If we honestly desire 
to welcome Christ, we must earnestly 
bar the way to all that is anti-Christ. 
If we would be holy in God’s sight, 
we must resolutely give over what is 
unholy in God’s sight. 

As the first prayer of Advent is a 
petition for protection against fear, so 
the second Advent prayer is a plea for 
liberation from guilt, But guilt is not, 
as a particular psychology would have 
it, “a figment of the mind, a false crea- 
tion, proceeding from the _heat-op- 
pressed brain.” Guilt is the dark, smelly, 
inescapable residue left in the human 
conscience after moral evil has been 
freely chosen and deliberately done. 
There is no guilt only when there is 
no sin. 

Purificatis . . . mentibus. Led by our 
wise, good Mother Church, we beg, all 








%MUCH ADO ABOUT ME by Fred 
Allen. His own story — the fun- 
niest book America’s best-loved 
humorist ever wrote, and the hap- 
piest of the year. Illus. $5.00 


*THE LAST HURRAH by Edwin 
O'Connor. The favorite novel of 
millions who have elected Skef- 
fington, the old charmer, “char- 
acter-of-the-year.” $4.00 


*THE NUN'S STORY by Kathryn 
Hulme. The #1 best seller in non- 
fiction, this “magnificent” true 
story of a former nun is “truly 
spiritual.” —America: $4.00 


At all bookstores 
* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 











PLAN NOW 


to enjoy a Quebec 
SKI VACATION 


In French Canada you will find your 
favorite winter sport at its best. 
Bright sparkling snow, clear dry air, 
brilliant sunshine. You will be wel- 
comed with traditional hospitality in 
comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


To help plan your winter vacation, 
write for a free copy of “SKI IN 
QUEBEC”, address: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada, or 48 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y- 


LA PROVINCE DE 
cad 














A DO-IT-YOURSELF 


NATIVITY GROUP 


From a charming early Euro- 
pean design. Your completed set 
will be a Christmas treasure for table or 
mantel for years to come. Consists of five 
wooden figurines—the Holy Family and two 
angels, in glowing colors—all mounted on a 
9%” plywood star base and flanked by 3 
candles. Easy and fun to do! All equipment 
necessary is included—plywood, patterns, 
paints, brush, coping saw, etc. The perfect gift 
or family Advent project! $4.50 ppd. 
Send check or money order to 
THOREAU FARM PRODUCTS 
Virginia Rd., Concord, Mass. 








of us, in our Advent prayer, for the 

rich blessing, the true Christ-anticipa- 

tion, of a better, purer conscience. 
VincENT P, McCorry, S.J. 


THEATRE 


THE SEA GULL, presented at the 4th 
Street Theatre by David Ross, who also 
directed the production, is as fine an 
evening of drama as any theatregoer 
can reasonably wish. The play is a 
modern classic, the performance is ex- 
cellent, and the costumes, settings and 
lighting by Richard G. Mason, Zvi 
Geyra and Carol Hoover, respectively, 
are persuasive copies of the apparel and 
house furnishing that preceded the turn 
of the century. Some ancient theatre- 
goers, including your reviewer, still re- 
member those funny clothes people used 
to wear. 

Stripped. down to its plot structure, 
Anton Chekhov’s play is a rather ludi- 
crous melodrama that lends itself easily 
to burlesque. All the important charac- 
ters are in love with the wrong people 
or find other reasons for feeling sorry 
for each other or sorry for themselves. 
For some reason the author called his 
play a comedy. 

Clothed in Chekhov's imaginative 
dialog, however, the characters assume 
dignity and the play becomes an illumi- 
nating study of tormented souls. What 
ails most of the characters is that they 
have found nothing important to do. 
They are writers, actors, professional 
people and members of the gentry, and 
in their various fields most of them have 
achieved a measure of success. But none 
of them feel that they have any real 
human value. Perhaps your reviewer is 
making the play seem like sad-sack 
drama, but it is really rich in poignancy 
and humor and a memorable experience. 

As your reviewer is not able to identi- 
fy all the performers with the Russian 
characters they represent, he is omitting 
acting credits. 





AUNTIE MAME, presented at the 
Broadhurst by Robert Fryer and Law- 
rence Carr, is a fantastic tale of the Ter- 
rible Twenties that will evoke shudders 
or nostalgic memories, according to how 
much one has grown up since those 
hectic years. Most theatregoers who 
have come of age since the ’thirties will 
find the comedy an hilarious experience. 

At its core Auntie Mame is a heart- 
warming story of how an apparently 
scatter-brained woman dedicated her- 
self to giving her orphaned nephew the 
love and protection he needed until he 


reached manhood. It must be mentioned 
that while the core of the story is sound, 
some of the peripheral material is rather 
tarnished. An actress with a pillow un- 
der her skirt bemoaning her plight as an 
unmarried expectant mother is not comi- 
cal, except to the mentally immature. 
The authors are Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee, who based their comedy 
on a novel by Patrick Dennis. Oliver 
Smith designed the settings. The pro- 
duction, it says in black print, was di- 
rected by Morton DaCosta. Production 
details when Rosalind Russell is in a 
show are not important. Observing her 
in a comic role, a reviewer throws away 
all his adjectives except one—superla- 
tive. THEOPHILUS Lewis 


NEW DISCS 


The catalog of recorded Christmas 
music expands yearly, but discs are 
few and far between than can equal 
Volume 2 of Christmas Hymns and 
Carols, sung by the Shaw Chorale. This 
exquisite choral music was first released 
a few years ago and is now reissued 
(Victor LM 1711). A brand new record 
containing nineteen carols in various 
languages is presented this season by 
another highly competent ensemble, the 
Roger Wagner Chorale. It is entitled 
Joy to the World, and the director has 
tried te present the music within its 
original setting wherever this is pos- 
sible (Capitol P 8353). Then too, for 
those who still cherish memories of 
little Chet Allen in the role of Amahl, 
the original-cast recording of Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors is still 
available in good sound (LM 1701). 
One inclines to regard the solo 





harp transcriptions of twenty Christmas 
Carols in Hi-Fi as something of a 
novelty. Yet the’superb artistry of mas- 
ter harpist Carlos Salzedo and the in- 
genuity of his arrangements make this 
a genuine but unusual musical offering 
(Mercury 50116). 

A new reading of Handel's oratorio, 
Solomon, is actually a Handel-Beecham 
work, for the noted conductor has sub- 
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Out of Carmel 


based on the rich 
treasures of Teresian 
Spirituality comes 





A New Catholic Quarterly 


AIMED STRAIGHT AT THE CORE 
OF MODERN SPIRITUAL NEEDS 


Published by the Discalced Carmelites 


Among the Writers— 

Archbishop Cushing, Bishop Wright, 
Fr. Marie Eugene, O0.C.D., Fr. Richard 
(Madden), O.C.D., Fr. Peter Thomas, 
0.C.D., Fr. Conrad Pepler, O.P., Fr. 
James M. Egan, O.P., Fr. James M. Gil- 
lis, C.P., Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., Fr. 
Thomas M. Garrett, S.J., D. Von Hilde- 
brand, E. I. Watkin, Neville Braybrooke, 
Daniel Sargent, Jessica Powers. 


In December— 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 


examines the function of the American 
diocese in. developing an active, intelli- 
gent, spiritual laity; and then proclaims 
contemplation to be normal in a living 
diocese. 


In March— 


spiritual growth in terms of priesthood— 
Christ’s and yours. 


In the future— 
there will be issues on 
© The Church Today 
© Spiritual Direction 
© The Intellectual Life 
© Community Life 
© Liturgy and Contemplation 
¢ Prayer Solitude 
© Christian Humanism 
¢ The Apostolate 


$3.00 one yr.—$1.00 single copy 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 
400-A N. Broapway 
MILWAUKEE 1, Wis. 
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jected the score to a general overhaul- 
ing and reorchestration. In effect, the 
music sounds the way Sir Thomas 
thinks a modern audience would like 
it to sound: grandiose, sumptuous and 
abbreviated. The prevailing mood is 
idyllic rather than dramatic, since the 
libretto is more static than, say, Messiah. 
John Cameron, Elsie Morison and Lois 
Marshall are the very capable soloists; 
the orchestra is Sir Thomas’ Royal Phil- 
harmonic (2 Angel LP’s). 

There is point to the contention that 
Donizetti's Don Pasquale is musically 
a better work than Lucia, but possibly 
because it is in the buffa style it has 
never achieved a similar renown. A 
recording by the Naples Teatro di San 
Carlo will please partisans and ought 
to make a few converts. The performing 
forces—Renato Capecchi, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Petre Munteanu and Bruna Riz- 
zoli under conductor Molinari-Pradelli 
—are well versed in the ways of opera 
buffa and approach their duties with 
freshness and verve (2 Epic LP’s). 

Carl Orff’s Die Kluge is also a theatre 
work, employing both music and spoken 
dialog. The specific features that have 
come to be recognized as distinctive of 
Orff’s style—convulsive rhythms, pre- 
occupation with percussive accompani- 
ment, and the primacy of the word— 
all these are here, though I do not find 
the work as absorbing, on records at 
least, as the better known Carmina 
Burana. The plot, adapted from Grimm, 
is a clever one and features Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf as the wise woman. The 
set is technically perfect (2 Angel LP’s). 

A few other items might be noted 
for the holiday season. Palestrina’s two 
most renowned masses, the Missa Papae 
Marcelli and the Missa Assumpta Est 
Maria, have finally been put back to 
back on a new Vox LP featuring the 
Vienna Pro Musica Choir under Fer- 
dinand Grossman. The readings are re- 
spectable ones. The chorus handles the 
counterpoint competently and displays 
a fine blend, but some of the conductor’s 
tempi are on the speedy side (PL 
10020). . . . Khachaturian’s Concerto 
for Piano, a tour de force which caused 
such excitement a few years back, has 
received its first adequate hi-fi reading 
from Leonard Pennario and the Concert 
Arts Orchestra under Felix Slatkin. 
More brilliance than depth here, but 
good for a change of diet (Capitol P 
8349). Howard Hanson and the East- 
man-Rochester Orchestra resolutely con- 
tinue their series of American works, 
the latest disc being devoted to Ses- 
sions’ eerie The Black Maskers and 
pieces by Hovhaness and Lo Presti (MG 
50106). Francis J. GUENTNER 





A TRIBUTE FROM 
DONALD ATTWATER 


on 


ST. IGNATIUS 
OF LOYOLA 


A Pictorial Biography by Leonard 
von Matt, text by Hugo Rahner, S.J. 
“The Souvenir of the Ignatian Year” 


The Illustrations 
“The 226 illustrations are quite mag- 
nificent, as photography, as repro- 
duction and in their choice of sub- 
ject.” 
The Text 
“—excellent in compression that. 
seems to have left nothing out... 
full of touches that make a living 
picture.” 
Something to Cherish 
“It is not rash to predict no more 
satisfactory ‘souvenir volume’ than 
this one: unlike some souvenirs, one 
which the fortunate possessor will 
jealously guard and often take down 
from his shelves _ browse again. 
6.50 


Other Pictorial Biographies 
ST. PIUS X—$6.00 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI—$6.50 


Buy these books at your favorite 
Catholic Booksellers 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

















AMERICA’S 
= ASSOCIA TES 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enrol... . renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


(0 Sustaining, $25 or more 
(0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES ) 














AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive America, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editerial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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1. THE CATHOLIC BIBLE IN PICTURES 
Ed. by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dante Del Fioren- 
tino. One thousand illustrations in full 
color, prepared by 11 well-known artists. 
Ages 6-up. $4.9 


2. THE BOOK OF BOOKS 

By Daniel-Rops. The story of the Old 
Testament, illus. by Fritz Kredel. sats 
1 4. . 


3. THE BOOK OF LIFE 

By Daniel-Rops. The story of the New 
Testament, illus. by Fritz Kredel. Ages 
10-14. $3.0 


nvitet Sac CHILD’S PICTURE 
By on a Beautifully illustrated 
by Ted Chaiko. Ages 6-10 $1.50 


5. PORTRAIT OF JESUS 

By Marian King. A beautiful and thought- 
ful collection of paintings and engravings 
that show 27 important events in the life 
of Jesus. Ages 10-up. $2.75 


6. THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PSALMS 
Selected ~ Edith Lowe. Favorite Psalms 
that have long appealed to the hearts of 
children. Illus. by Nan Pollard. Ages $1.26 


7. THE TWELVE APOSTLES 

By Katharine Wood. Striking presentation 
of the known facts concerning each of the 
first Disciples of Our Lord. Ages 7-11. 


8. STORIES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

By Piet Worm. The gayest possible in- 
troduction to the Bible, with pictures on 
every page in bright color. All ages. $3.00 


9. THE HEAD ON LONDON BRIDGE 
By Helene Magaret. The life of St. 
Thomas More. Ages 12-15. 2. 


10. THE LONG SHADOW 

By Frances Taylor Patterson. The story 
of St. Jean de Brebeuf, a French mis- 
sionary to Canada in the 17th century. 
Ages 12-up. $3.2! 


11. A HAPPY HEART 

By Brother Ernest, C.S.c. A be 
Mother Pauline von pee _ 
by Bro. Hilarion Brezik, C.S.C. Ages 2 


12. INSIDE THE ARK AND OTHER 
STORIES 


By Caryll Houselander. Children and ani- 
mals from many different times and 
places collected into twelve engaging 
stories. $2. 


13. TERRY BRENNAN OF NOTRE DAME 
By Dave Warner. The story of the boy 
wonder of the athletic world. Teenagers. 

$2.25 


14. KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI 

By Eva K. Betz. Story of Damien the 
leper presented for upper-grade chil- 
dren. Illus. $2.50 


ORDER FORM—Children's Book List 


Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 


Please send me the books whose numbers 
I have circled below: 


3. >.4 5 6*.9:-.8 ¢ 13 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 26 
28 29 30 31 32 

Treasury Books—i 2 3 45678 


er Ay ee eT 23 46 78 9 10 11 12 
13 15 16 


Payment Enclosed [] Charge 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Order from THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND ~ 


All orders from this list sent post-free 





15. ARROWS IN THE JUNGLE 

By Rev. Lambert Bartels, C.M. True-to- 
life account of an attack in 1950 7 the 
ferocious Hawk Indians on a tiny strug- 
gling colony deep in Brazil’s mission 
country. Ages 10-14. . 


By Brother Ernest, C.S.C. ‘ 
Gerard Majella. Ages 12-up. 


uz. - CHRISTOPHER FOR BOYS AND 


G 

By Catherine Beebe. Traditional Story of 
Offero, the fabulous . who became 
St. Christopher. Ages 8-11 $2.00 


16. HE’S A MAN 
A story of St. 
$2.50 


a OF MY ALTAR BOY DAYS. 


A thoughtful gift for the faithful altar 

boy. Printed in full colors, beautifully 

bound. 60 pages. $1.00 
(6 or more copies—20% discount) 


19. HAPPY CHRISTMAS! 
By Claire Huchet Bishop. Christmas tales 
for boys and girls. Yl 


20. YOUNG GIRL OF FRANCE 

By Frederick Cook. Joan of Are and four 
other saints come alive in this book. Illus. 
Ages 9-12. $2.00 


21. TWENTY TALES OF IRISH SAINTS 
By Alice Curtayne. Stories and legends 
of Irish saints. Ages 8-12 2.7) 


ee AT MADISON SQUARE 


By Neil Boyton, S. J. the blaring 


All 
color of the big circus. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


23. THE OPEN BOOK 

By Pamela Whitlock. A book of stories 
and poems, songs and drawings for boys 
and girls to enjoy, and to return to all 
their lives. Ages 10-16. $3.75 


24. TREASURE OF THE MOHAWKS 

By Teri Martini. The story of Kateri 
Tekakwitha, the little American Indian 
girl. Ages 8-11. $2.00 


25. SHRINES OF OUR LADY 

By Sr. M. Jean Dorcy, O.P. The history 
and meaning of 50 shrines all over the 
world, told in a way to charm young 
readers. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


26. A BOOK OF SAINTS 

By Mildred Criss. A beautifully sensitive 
and warmly human presentation of the 
lives of some of the greatest people the 
world has ever known, our saints. Ages 
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27. THE BROKEN SWORD 

By Covelle Newcomb. Tale of Fray Bar- 
tolome de las Casas and his perilous mis- 
sionary adventures in 16th-century Span- 
ish America. Ages 13-17. $3.00 


28. ANGEL OF THE SCHOOLS 
By Raissa Maritain. Biography of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Ages 10-14. 2.50 


29. SAINTS UPON A TIME 

By Joan Windham. Includes St. Penelope, 
St. Archibald, St. Anne, St. Leonard and 
others. Ages 6-10. 60 


30. DAWN BRINGS GLORY 

By Brother Roberto, C.S.c. A story of 
Father Pro, S.J., the Jesuit Martyr. Ages 
1 “ $2.50 
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31. MIRACLE FOR MINGO 

By Aylesa Forsee. The story of an Indian 
boy in Ecuador, his adventures and_ his 
fervent wish. Illus. Ages 8-12. $2.65 


32. THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
AUSTRIA 

By R. A. Wohlrabe and W. Krusch. A 
fascinating country is revealed in her his- 
tory, geography, culture and charm. Illus. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 





CATHOLIC TREASURY BOOKS are a 
new series of Catholic books planned 
specifically for readers 11 years of 
age and older. The books are true- 
to-life biographies or dramatic stories 
taken from the vast and impressive 
treasury of our Catholic heritage. 
Priced at x 


1. THE LAST APOSTLE 
By Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. A 
fascinating account of one of history’s 
most courageous figures, Paul, the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 


2. SIMON O’ THE STOCK 

By Anne Heagney. An adventure-filled 
account of St. Simon Stock, set against 
vol ps samen of 12th-century Eng- 
and. 

3. BRIGHT BANNERS 

By Regina Victoria Hunt. Courageous 
tale of young Michael Coleman, page 
to the saintly Claude de la Colombiere. 


4. A CANDLE FOR OUR LADY 

By Regina Victoria Hunt. Authentic 
story of Walsingham Shrine during 
the chaotic times of Henry VIII, in- 
volving 11 and 13-year-old Joan’ and 
Jemmy Reynolds. 


5. A HAND RAISED AT GETTYSBURG 
By Grace and Harold Johnson. On-the- 
scene adventure involving a_ boy 
soldier, a battle-artist and a coura. 
geous Catholic chaplain during the 
Civil War. 


6. BOY OF PHILADELPHIA 

By Frank Morriss. Thrilling tale of 
the Continental Congress as_ seen 
sproust the eyes of 13-year old Tom 
B3owan. 


7. MEDICINE FOR WILDCAT 

By Robert Riordan. Thrilling mis- 
sionary adventures of Father Samuel 
Charles Mazzucchelli, who brought 
Christ to the savage Indians peopling 
Wisconsin in the 1830’s. 


8. CHARCOAL FACES 

By Mabel Otis Robison. Exciting story 
of a French-Canadian boy who learns. - 
to aecept his new Indian stepmother 
and half-breed stepbrother only after 
a severe test of character. 











VISION BOOKS are an exciting new 
series of accurate, action-filled biog- 
raphies, designed to acquaint young- 
sters from nine to fifteen with the 
lives of great Catholic saints, martyrs 
and lay figures. Priced at $1.95 
1. Beebe—St. Dominic and the rosary 


Beebe—St. John Bosco and the 
chiaree’e saint, Dominie Savio 


3. Bishop—Fighting Father Duffy 
4. Boesch—The cross in the west 


5. Buliard—My Eskimos: a priest in 
the Arctic 


6. Derleth—Father 
great rivers 


7. Derleth—St. 
pany of Jesus 


8. Diethelm—St. Pius X, farm boy 
who became Pope 


9. Fitzgerald—Champions in_ sport 
and spirit 


10. Homan—Francis and Clare, saints 
of Assisi 


11. Homan—St. Therese and the roses 
12. Lomask—John Carroll: bishop and 
patriot 

13. Lomask—St. Isaac and the Indians 
14. Nevins—St. Francis and seven seas 
15. Pauli—Bernadette and the Lady 
16. Pauli—Christmas and the Saints 


Marquette and 


Ignatius and Com- 




















